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Recovery” by Robert L. Kelly; “Some Success 
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ber BULLETIN, Association of American Col 

Single copy 75c; 10 copies $5.00. 
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in American Col- 


Comprehensive Examinations 
The Macmillan 


leges by Edward Safford Jones. 
Company, New York, $2.50. 

Comprehensive Examination Questions Used in the 
Social Sciences by Edward Safford Jones. An 
essential supplement to Comprehensive Ex- 
aminations in American Colleges by the same 
author. To be published in January. Asso- 
ciation of American Colleges. 

Architectural Planning of the American College by 
J. Fredrick Larson and Archie M. Palmer. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York, $2.00. 


College Instruction in Art by Archie M. Palmer 


and Grace Holton. Association of American 
Colleges. $1.00. 


Music in the American College by Randall Thomp 
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LEARNING AND LEISURE’ 


By Dr. W. B. BIZZELL 


PRESIDENT OF THE UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA 


A LITTLE more than three months ago I 
presented diplomas in this hall to nearly a 
thousand students. Many of those who 
craduated at that time entered college in 
September, 1929—about the time of the 
creat stock market crash. As I faced that 
creat group of graduating seniors on that 
June morning, I found myself thinking of 
the changes that have come over the world 
in the four years that these students had 
been in college. An era of unprecedented 
prosperity had closed with registration 
days in 1929. The four years that fol- 
lowed were characterized by indescribable 
The carefree years of the nine- 
teen-twenties had been followed by years 
of anxiety and suffering. Those who were 
craduating on that eventful day in their 
lives were to go into a vastly different 
world from whence they came when they 
entered college. 

Many of you who are entering college for 
the first time to-day, no doubt, are looking 
forward to your graduation in 1937. You 
are probably selecting your courses with a 
view to your needs when college days are 
What kind of a social will 
confront you as you go forth from college? 
What opportunities will you have in the 


GIstress. 


over, order 


1Convocational address delivered by President 
W. B. Bizzell at the opening of the forty-second 
innual session of the University of Oklahoma on 
Tuesday, September 19, 1933. 


vocation or profession for which you are 
now beginning to make preparation? There 
is implied in the selection of your courses 
of study a prophecy of the future. Upon 
the accuracy of your insight will depend 
your future happiness, as well as your sue- 
Events are reshaping human affairs 
with such rapidity that it is difficult to 
predict world 


CeSS. 


conditions a few years 


hence. It is reasonable to assume, in the 
light of what is happening to-day, that the 
world into which you will go after your 
graduation will be vastly different from 
what it is to-day. This dynamic situation 
makes it exceedingly difficult to select a 
course of study in preparation for the 
needs and requirements of the years that 
are ahead. 


Tue Passtna or INDIVIDUALISM 
Thoughts and habits are changing so 
rapidly to-day that it is impossible to ap- 


The fact that 
these changes are being accelerated by 


praise their consequences. 


ballyhoo and noisy demonstration doesn’t 
lessen their significance. We see things 
happening to-day that we have never seen 
before. An irresponsible individualism is 
being superseded rapidly by regulated and 
cooperative capitalism. 
significant that an individualistic society 
can surrender a long and cherished concep- 
tion of life and can accept almost over 


It is profoundly 
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night a radically different philosophy, in- 
volving mass action and group conscious- 
hess. 

The erowlne conflict between individual- 
ism and collectivism was discussed by Dr. 
Charles W. Eliot in his Barbour-Page 
oundation lectures at the University of 
Virginia in 1909. According to this great 
intellectual American, ‘‘individualism val- 
ues highly not only the rights of the single 
person, but also the initiative of the indi- 
vidual left Collectivism 


values highly social rights, objects to an 


free by s( wlety. 


individual initiative which does mischief 
when left free, holds that the interest of the 
many should override the interest of the 
individual, whenever the two interests con- 
flict, and should control social action, and 
yet does not propose to extinguish the in- 
dividual, but only to restrict him for the 
After 
pointing out the strong natural hold that 
individualism had on American democracy, 
Dr. Eliot contended that individualism was 


slowly losing ground in its conflict with 


common good, including his own.”’ 


collectivism and prophesied that ultimately 
it would be overcome by its protagonist. 
That prophecy has been fulfilled in our 
day. 

The conflict between individualism and 
collectivism in education has been going on 
for a long time. In the past, education 
was directed to the needs of the individual 


child.) Montaigne developed his theory of 
education around the interest of a single 
vifted child whose intellectual life was 


never 
While 
Rousseau approached the problem some- 
what differently, he had very much the 
Thomas Jefferson founded the 


guided by one capable tutor. He 


thought in terms of mass education. 


same idea. 
University of Virginia upon the ideal of 
free choice of subjects and the personal 
wishes of the student. Ezra Cornell, the 


founder of the great university that bears 


his name, expressed the wish that the insti- 
tution should be a place where any one 
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might pursue any subject that appealed to 
him. 

The spirit of collectivism has made many 
inroads in recent times upon this individ- 
ualistic conception. The fact that the col- 
lective interest of society often promotes 
made it easy to 
Compulsory edu- 


individual welfare has 
move in this direction. 
cation, restriction on the choice of subjects 
and state adoption of text-books are exam- 
the tendency toward collective 
action in education. The collective interest 


of society was responsible for the establish- 


ples of 


ment of state-supported institutions of 
higher learning; and their courses of 


study, while apparently designed to meet 
individual needs, have been primarily de- 
termined by social objectives. In recent 
times, we have seen all kinds of arbitrary 
standards set up for admission to state- 
supported institutions and very definite 
legal requirements for the practise of the 
professions. The latest steps in collective 
action are restrictions on enrolment and 
limitation of numbers in various profes- 
sional courses. There is much to indicate 
that this tendeney will be earried much 
further in the immediate future. It is for- 
tunate, of course, that many of the restric- 
tions upon individualism have been brought 
the cooperation between 
collective and individualistie influences. 
Bertrand Russell, in his recent book, 
‘*Edueation and the Modern World,’’ 
says: §‘A sense of citizenship, of social co- 
operation, is therefore more necessary than 
it used to be; but it remains important that 
this should be secured without too great a 
diminution of individual judgment and in- 
dividual initiative.’’ It is certainly ques- 
tionable how much further collectivism in 
education ean go without infringing seri- 
ously upon the rights, as well as the needs 
of the individual. There is a need for the 
searching of hearts in the future consid- 
eration of all these tendencies in American 
life. 


about through 
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Collectivism in business, as reflected in 
the several industrial codes recently pro- 
mulgated by the National Recovery Ad- 
ministration and accepted by industrial 
enterprises, raises the question of restric- 
tion on individualism in education. Will 
state-supported educational institutions, 
for example, be utilized to promulgate 
popular theories of political practises? 
We have seen this brought about in a most 
ruthless manner in Germany recently. 
Aeceptance of a particular conception of 
governmental policy has been made the 
basis of employment rather than intellee- 
tual attainments, character and personal- 
ity. A similar attitude has prevailed in 
Italy for some years. Of course, we do not 
expect to see this happen in America, but 
these examples illustrate the extreme to 
which collective action may go under the 
domination of a Hitler or a Mussolini. 


Tue OBLIGATIONS OF EDUCATION TO 
THE SOCIAL ORDER 


Whatever view we may hold with refer- 
ence to the limitations of collectivism on 
education, there can be no question that our 
educational institutions have an obligation 
Our schools are fune- 
tional agencies of society. As such, they 
must adjust their objectives and conform 
their programs to the changing world that 
they are designed to serve. There is a 
popular belief that our educational institu- 
tions have not always fulfilled their obliga- 
tions to society, but any one who is familiar 
with the changing objectives of education 
in America during the last hundred years 
must be econvineed that our schools have 
made a serious effort to adjust their cur- 
ricula to the changing social order that 
they are designed to serve. 

The changes that are taking place to-day 
impose new obligations, as well as new op- 
portunities, upon our schools. The Na- 
tional Reeovery program is bringing about 
important changes in the lives of our 


to the social order. 
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people. The industrial codes that are 
being formulated in conformity with this 
program are limiting the hours of labor to 


35 or 40, out of a total of 168 hours for the 


week. This releases the energies of thou- 
sands of people to be utilized in other than 


bread-winning employment. Is this free 
time to become a social asset or a social lia- 
bility? The misuse of unhired time is as 
serious a problem as the unwise use of 
wealth. 


ognized this fact for years, but it has taken 


Sociologists and others have ree- 


an unprecedented crime wave and a state 
of demoralization never experienced before 
in our history to drive the fact home to all 
of us. 

Throughout our history, we have glori- 
fied work. The willingness to work and 
the ability to do good work have been ree- 
ognized as supreme virtues. John Ruskin 
expressed the thought in one connection as 
follows: ‘Every man should do good work 
for his bread and every man should have 
good bread for his work.’’ The pioneer 
spirit in America gave validity to this ac- 
cepted code. In our early history, men 
had to work hard to live and the lazy idler 
was regarded as a social drone. It was a 
necessity during pioneer days that a man 
who did not work should not eat. In those 
days survival and security depended upon 
every one working hard, spending sparingly 
and saving rigorously. The 
work, thrift and sobriety have endured as 


virtues of 


supreme virtues. 

These virtues have not been discarded, 
but their position in the hierarchy of vir- 
tues has changed. Machinery and indus- 
trial organization have been for a genera- 
tion constantly increasing the efficiency of 
man power. The results have produced 
consequences of great significance. It is 
claimed that automatic machines and or- 
ganization methods make it possible to-day 
to dispense with third of all the 
48,832,589 workers listed as gainfully em- 
ployed in 1930 and to produce sufficient 


one 
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goods to maintain the present standard of 
living and only require the average em- 
ployee to work thirty-six hours per week. 
This situation has not only produced a 
reappraisal of the social virtues, but it has 
changed our estimates of social values. In 
the past, we have measured success by the 
possession of worldly goods. Prestige and 
power have always gone to those who pos- 
sessed large wealth. Idleness and wasteful 
display have been the evidence of economic 
surplus. It is now a possibility that a new 
conception of social values may appear. Is 
it too much to expect in the future that 
prestige may come to those who use their 
leisure for the enrichment of personal and 
social life? The time may be at hand when 
the making of a great life may be recog- 
nized as at least as important as the mak- 
ing of a great fortune. There is wisdom in 
the words of an eminent sociologist who 
has said recently: ‘‘ We must face and wel- 
eome a world in which leisure is more im- 
portant than money making and where 
both earning and spending will be judged 
by the quality of life they produce, rather 
than by the wealth, the power, the excite- 


ment or the display.’’ 
EDUCATION FOR LEISURE 


The proper use of leisure time is not a 
new problem to us. Shorter working hours 


have come to thousands in recent years. 
When industry, business and transporta- 
tion accepted the eight-hour day, the 
proper use of leisure time became a popu- 
lar topie for discussion. Dr. L. P. Jacks 
predicted in a lecture at Glasgow Univer- 
sity that the hours needed for mass pro- 
duction and mechanized labor would fall so 
low as ‘‘to leave the leisure hours the ma- 
jor quantity’’ for all classes of workers. 
This prophecy has probably been fulfilled 
much earlier than he realized at the time. 
Dr. Jacks has said more recently, ‘‘I name 
education for leisure as an outstanding 


need of the present age.’’ Quite recently 
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Mr. H. G. Wells, in his monumental book 
entitled *‘The Work, Wealth and Happi- 
ness of Mankind,’’ surveys the history of 
the increase and possibilities of leisure 
time. 
tinuing human progress,’’ he says, ‘‘is a 


‘*One inevitable consequence of con- 


steady increase of human leisure and hu- 
man resoureces.’’ Mr. C. E. M. Joad has 
written a little book entitled ‘*‘ Diogenes or 
the Future of Leisure,’’ in which he sur- 
veys the place of leisure time in modern 
civilization. But the industrial codes that 
have been promulgated in recent weeks by 
the Federal Government bring the problem 
of leisure time squarely before us as one 
requiring serious consideration. The New 
York Times, in a recent editorial, has said 
that ‘‘a code looking to the better educa- 
tion of the people in a sensible use of their 
leisure time may, as one has suggested, 
come in time to be known as a second 
Magna Charta of liberty.’’ That educa- 
tion for leisure is as necessary as training 
for work is recognized by all those who 
have given serious consideration to the 
problem. 

In fact, there is an intimate interrelation 
between work and leisure. The use made 
of free time has an important influence 
upon the quality of employed time. The 
reverse is not equally true, but the proper 
attitude towards one’s vocation should give 
direction to one’s avoeational and recrea- 
tional activities. Dr. Jacks believes that if 
an individual makes all the proper adjust- 
ments in life, he should make work and 
play essentially interchangeable. The wise 
employer will, therefore, be concerned 
about what his employees do during their 
unhired time. No argument is necessary 
to sustain the contention that a man who 
spends his free time in exhausting frivolity 
can not render a high quality of service 
during his working hours. 

It is equally true that a student’s use of 
his free time largely determines his accom- 


plishments in college. It is not an exag- 
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veration to say that a student’s grades are, 

veneral, the result of the use he makes 
f his week-ends and holidays rather than 
attending classes. 


yy his regularity in 


earning is a serious business. The aequi- 


sition and the assimilation of knowledge 
ivolve much than reading text- 
ioks and listening to a professor’s expo- 
No man or woman 


more 


sition of his subject. 
“an aequire an education by attending 
fifteen or hours a 
earning involves much more than this. 


sixteen week. 


‘lasses 


involves a state of mind, as well as con- 
formity to a schedule of instruction. Dis- 
sipation of any kind is the antidote to 
‘arning. The 
oxoAy ) means leisure, the Latin word for 


sy 


Greek word for school 


college (collegium) means bringing to- 
vether or assembling, while study 
dium) means effort. A school, then, is a 
leisurely meditation 


croup of earnest young people are assem- 


(stu- 


place of where a 
bled for sustained effort in the acquisition 
of knowledge. Perhaps, this definition 
sounds far-fetched to you. A more accu- 
rate definition, according to the general 
impression of many people, might be stated 
as follows: A school is a place where a 
croup of young people are assembled and 
required to attend lectures, in which few 
of them are interested, for five days, dur- 
ing which they plan for their week-end 
parties or automobile trips to neighboring 
But this is not the classical eoncep- 

what an educational institution 
should be. The poet Wordsworth, in one 


cities. 


tion of 


f his sonnets, deseribed quite accurately 
what the trouble is with our educational 


institutions. He says: 


The world is too much with us; late and soon, 
Getting and spending, we lay waste our powers. 


The world is too much with us these 
It is difficult to keep from dissipat- 
ing our powers of mind and heart in prof- 
itless and wasteful activities. My point is 
that both in industry and education the 


days. 
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use we make of our free time determines 
to a large extent our success in scheduled 


hours of work. 
AVOCATIONAL AND RECREATIONAL 
EDUCATION 


the whole 


body, mind, heart and soul 


The development of man 
has long been 
accepted as a comprehensive task of edu- 
We now need to realize that edu 
the entire 


cation. 
cation must take into account 
time at the disposal of man in the fulfill- 
ment of this task. Our educational system, 
up to the present, has done little more than 
prepare man to utilize approximately a 
third of his time. 
society are due to the fact that we have 


Many of the evils in our 


ignored the other two thirds of the twenty- 
The late 
remarkable book 


four hours at our 
Arnold Bennett wrote a 
some years ago entitled, ‘‘How to Live on 
Twenty-four Hours a Day.’’ He tells us 


we have only this much time extended over 


disposal. 


- 


an uncertain number of days, months and 
years in which ‘‘to spin health, pleasure, 
money, content, respect and the evolution 
of an immortal soul.’’ The thought run- 
ning through this book is that man needs 
to live well for every second, minute and 
hour of each full day, and not merely for 
a fractional part of this time. 

Professor Walter B. Pitkin, of Columbia 
University, tells us in his recent book en- 
titled ‘‘Life Begins at Forty’’ that 


everybody comes into the world with a certain 
chance of acquiring a working capital of a round 
half Half Half 


hours, of course. They will be on hand, ready for 


million. million what? million 


investment, as fast as the new-born promoter 


crawls from his cradle and toddles forth to meet 
the dawn. They will be paid in full if he is skill- 
ful enough and lucky enough to stick around until 
he turns the mossy corner of three score years and 
ten. 

ean not 


steal 


He can not give away his minutes. He 
borrow minutes from a friend. He can not 
minutes. Money is a mere medium of exchange. 
Time is neither a medium nor is it exchangeable. 


It is the inmost stuff of life itself. 
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This may sound quite quixotic, but there 
Our inalien- 
time—a 


Is Wisdom in these thoughts. 
able and universal heritage is 
sufficient amount of it to produce a great 
lite. We can not dispose of it. We must 
consume it. But the methods of consump- 
tion determine whether we are to be igno- 
rant or scholarly, wise or foolish, successes 
or failures, libertines or gentlemen. 
Youth needs guidance in the use of this 
priceless inheritance. Avocational and 
recreational education comes into the pie- 
ture to supply this need. The industrial 
revolution produced the vocational objee- 
tive in education more than a half century 
ago. The economic revolution of to-day 
brings us squarely to the need for avoca- 
Eduea- 
tional institutions the 
older aims, but new conditions will subor- 
We 
have already found that training for a 
Demand for 
The 
This 


tional and reereational education. 


will not abandon 


dinate them in point of emphasis. 


single vocation is unwise. 
skilled workers is shifting rapidly. 
times call for versatile workers. 
means many adjustments in educational 
poliey. 

We need to recall the magnificent contri- 
butions that men have made in leisure pur- 
suits to science, art, literature and public 
welfare. Leonardo da Vinci was an artist, 
but his varied structural designs have 
caused him to be ealled the father of engi- 
neering and aeronautics. Chaucer was a 
collector of customs, but his poetry has 
made him immortal. Benjamin Franklin 
was a printer; but his title to fame rests 
on his literary accomplishments, his scien- 
tific and his statesmanship. 
Mendel was an abbot of a monastery, but 
his place in the sun is due to his contribu- 
tions to genetics. Leeuwenhoek, the great 
Dutch scientist and the author of ‘‘ Arcana 
Naturae,’’ was a merehant. Fabre was a 
teacher of the classics in France, but obser- 


discoveries 


vations made by him in his back-yard gave 
him world-wide recognition as an ento- 
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mologist. Priestley, the discoverer of 
oxygen, was a preacher with an impedi- 
ment in his speech. His interest in scien- 
tific research probably caused him to 
inflict many a poor sermon upon his 
parishioners; but, if it had not been for 
this avocational interest, Priestley would 
never have been heard of beyond the con- 
fines of his local parish. These are only a 
few of the names of men who have enriched 
the world in one field or another by having 
some abiding interest outside the work they 
performed for their daily bread. Much of 
the world’s best work through all the ages 
has been done by men outside the hours of 
their regular employment. 

The idle time now being consumed by 
irresponsible people who are depressed, 
desperate or delinquent must be conserved 
for constructive leisure. If this free time, 
which is the priceless possession of thou- 
sands to-day, could be utilized properly, 
the sum total of human happiness would be 
greatly enlarged. The problem, of course, 
is a partnership one, in which both society 
and the individual must share. Countless 
thousands of people to-day, who are unem- 
ployed, desire to work and to earn not only 
subsistence for themselves, but a surplus 
that might be used in profitable ways. 
This is society’s responsibility, and the 
fact that after all these centuries man has 
not been able through organized effort to 
prevent these cycles of wide-spread unem- 
ployment is a severe indictment of his in- 
sight and ingenuity. On the other hand, 
the individual, as a partner in the social 
group, has not always been wise in the use 
of his full time when conditions enabled 
him to aequire a surplus of this world’s 
goods. Insurance against periodic unem- 
ployment, shorter working hours and a 
wage scale sufficiently high to create a sur- 
plus are society’s responsibilities to the 
individual at this time. With this security 
the home, the school and the church should 
face seriously the task of training men and 
































women to utilize every hour of the twenty- 
four at their disposal in the interest of 
public welfare and individual happiness. 
This means that avocational and recrea- 
tional education must be assigned a place 
in the 
‘-ourses in vocational and professional edu- 


curriculum equal in dignity with 


cation in every college and university in 
the land. This, of course, means a rather 
thorough reorganization of existing pro- 
erams of study. But the time has come 
when courses must be adapted to the needs 
of students rather than made to conform 
to the interest and predilections of faculty 
eroups. 

Both character and knowledge are re- 
quired to render acceptable service in posi- 
tions of publie trust. Deficiency in these 
qualities accounts for scandals and inef- 
ficiency that are constantly occurring in 
public life. The mismanagement of our 
city governments, the shortsightedness of 
schocl board officials, and numerous other 
services of this character are due to these 
If our publie school system is to 
hold its esteem and 


justify the theory on which it is sustained, 


causes. 
place in popular 
it is absolutely necessary for it to train 
men and women to serve the publie with 
competency, devotion and honesty. I ad- 
mit this is not a very original thought, but 
it never needed emphasis more than it does 
to-day. 

I am making a distinction between avo- 
cational and recreational education. The 
two concepts are usually thought of as 
different aspects of one thing, but to my 
way of thinking they are quite different. 
Avocational education, to me, means train- 
ing for useful public service that is no part 
of regular employment and for which the 
individual receives little, if any, remunera- 
tion. Recreational education is training 
one to enjoy his free time largely for his 
Avocational edueation has a 
social objective, while recreational educa- 
concerned with the individual’s 
needs and requirements. 


own. benefit. 


tion 1S 
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Recently a prominent American citizen 
said in a mild criticism of the NRA that 
every man had an inalienable right to work 
eight hours per day. I recall that in the 
late years of the nineteenth century men 
were saying that a man’s time was his 
own and that he had a right to work as 
many hours per day as he desired. There 
is both truth and error in these generaliza- 
tions. I freely admit that if a man ean not 
or will not profitably utilize his free time 
for wholesome ends, it is better for him to 
This conelu- 
sion, though logical, need not follow. Men 
can be taught and directed to utilize their 
unemployed time in just as profitable ways 


be employed than to be idle. 


as they can be taught to utilize their em- 
ployed time efficiently well. The 
tragedy in American life is that so few 
can get satisfaction out of 
Professor Walter Bb. Pitkin, 
in the book previously quoted, brings out 
this fact. 
tion that give satisfaction to those who 


and 


mature men 


leisure hours. 
There are many forms of recrea- 
participate in them. Travel, reading, con- 
versation (now nearly a lost art), walking, 
swimming, golfing and numerous other 
activities are profitable ways of utilizing 
leisure time. A man does not have to be a 
professional athlete to enjoy a wholesome 
I have been playing golf for many 
years. I do not recall having ever won a 
foursome, but I have found great enjoy- 
ment in the game and some of the friend- 


game. 


ships I value most in life have been made 
on the golf course. 

It has long been my belief that every 
college student should be taught at least 
two games that he could play with enjoy- 
ment after his graduation. But this type 
of education is not more important than 


education for travel, reading, musie and 
art appreciation, and many others too 
numerous to mention that contribute to 


enjoyment and contentment. It is fortu- 
nate, indeed, that at a time when the en- 
ergies of thousands are being released from 


arduous toil there should be so many prof- 
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itable and interesting ways to utilize 
leisure time. The radio, picture shows, 
museums, art galleries, dramatic produe- 
tions, playgrounds, national parks, inex- 
pensive means of travel and a thousand 
other agencies for profitable enjoyment are 
available to all. 
CONCLUSION 

A new synthesis of values needs to be 
made—something similar to what Plato 
ealled harmony and Aristotle happiness. 
The summum bonum is to be found in a 
new appraisal of work, play, love and wor- 
ship. This new appraisal is your chief 
task as you begin this new college year. 
The earnestness and fidelity with which 
you pursue the work at hand and the ways 
by which you utilize your leisure time will 
indicate to what extent you are really pre- 
paring to live the good and useful life in 
the world into which you will go in a few 
fleeting years. 

Much more is involved than the making 


EFFECTIVE LEARNINGS 
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of high grades or avoiding contact with the 
faculty committee on conduct. You are 
expected to live a life characterized by 
high purpose. The thing that gives su- 
preme value to college life is that it is the 
one place in society where all the powers 
of mind and heart have an opportunity for 
exercise and development. The fact that 
you have a wide range of choices of con- 
duct does not mean that you are to choose 
the easy or the sordid way. 

You are expected to learn to live here as 
well as to learn to know. Learning to live 
well is as important as to learn the subject- 
matter of books. But one is not contradic- 
tory of the other. They are supplementary 
rather than contradictory. The life of 
thought should reenforce the life of action. 
Time is at your disposal. It is your price- 
less heritage, and this college environment 
is your supreme opportunity to consume it 
day after day in the making of a good and 
useful life. 


OF CULTURES BY LESS 


ABLE PERSONS 


By Dr. DAVID SNEDDEN 
PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


I. THESES 

THE central thesis herein argued is that 
present widely operative, or even still for- 
mative, plans for extended scopes and 
enriched contents of American educations 
are deplorably unrealistic and ineffectual 
as respects cultural educations for the less 
able two thirds of American youth at age 
levels 12 to 20. 

It is assumed that all effective educa- 
tional plannings are and must be the prod- 
ucts of expert educators and hardly at all 
of laymen. Laymen have already given 


noble foundations and seaffoldings—finan- 
cial, legislative, civic, and as supporting 
popular faiths. But only educational spe- 


cialists can provide plans for more im- 
proved adaptations to class needs, for more 
functional contents and for effective meth- 
ods. 

The now operative as well as contem- 
plated plans of American educators for 
democratized cultural educations for learn- 
ers of less than high abilities are here held 
to be deplorably unrealistic and ineffectual 
for several reasons: First, because nearly 
all present plans for cultural educations of 
learners of secondary and collegiate school 
ages are still based excessively on tradi- 
tions of class adaptations, subject-matter 
contents, and prevailing pedagogical meth- 
ods derived from times and social condi- 
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yns When only the aristocratic, the well- 
rn and well-bred were deemed able to 
ofit from secondary school and liberal 
second, be- 


cultural educations; 


suse such plannings are based on no re- 


lleve 


ible analyses of the distinctive qualities 
nd values which derive from really fune- 
mal cultural educations of at least three 
species (distinetive, that is, from qualities 
and values of vocational, health conserving, 
‘igious, civistie and other kinds of non- 
iltural educations) which can and should 
made the objectives of school eduea- 
ms; third, because such plannings have 
een based upon no adequate study of the 
‘odigiously rich resources for, and profit- 
able possible objectives of, two upper divi- 
sions of cultural edueations for less able 
minds as made possible by modern ad- 
vances in cultural contents and technolog- 
‘al means; and, finally, because such plan- 
nings are based upon no adequate recogni- 
tion of the many and diversified avenues 
along which in our times and under our 
onditions of democratized culture and 
eisure really funetional cultural eduea- 
tions are practicable. 


I]. Wat LEARNINGS ARE OF Most 
WortuH ? 


There ean be no really effective applied 
science of education until extensive agree- 
ments have been reached among the abler 
of our edueational policy-makers as_ to 
‘lasses, optimum measures and optimum 
And, amidst 


present confusions of philosophies of edu- 


adaptations of learnings. 


cational purposes, methods and adapta- 
tions, no writer proposing improvements in 
education can hope to be intelligible or 
helpful to others unless he first gives clear 
expression to the theories or hypotheses of 
educational values which are basie to his 
proposals. Hence the following formula- 
tions of some salient articles of the writer’s 
educational creeds: 

All human beings are learners from the 
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cradle to the grave. Their learnings con- 
stitute one great class of their growths. 
Such learnings play relatively far more 
important roles in the safe and effective 
survivals and satisfactory living of human 
beings than they do in the eases of birds, 
mammals and insects, notwithstanding that 
all these are creatures which in some degree 
acquire new learnings throughout their 
lifetimes. 

All the learnings acquired by human 
beings have functions—that is, they have 
But 
functions are as various as the felt impulses 


uses, they give satisfactions. these 


and the purposed activities of persons, 
whether babies trying out bodily motions, 
young adults seeking to solve important 
problems or old peasants eager for some 
current gossip. Perhaps the great major- 
ity of the learnings, like large proportions 
of the other activities, of either children or 
adults are playful, casual, impulsive, amus- 
All such learnings, which give color 
immediate satisfae- 


ing. 
or flavor or health or 
tions to life, may have very little of the 
values which we attach to purposed 
growths, to planned constructions, to de- 
liberate cultivations. 

But human beings, and above all the 
kinds of human beings whom we like to 
think of as civilized, introduce much plan- 
ning into at least large proportions of their 
learnings and in less measure into some 
other growths. Parents plan for some, but 
not all, the learnings of their children. 
Foresighted and _ self-controlled 
adults make extensive plans for acquisition 
of vocational or cultural or health conserv- 
Even old 


young 


ing or etiquette learnings. 
adults, relaxing from focused pursuits of 
economic security or social prestige or 
avocational skills, often lay out plans for 
new cultural learnings through travel, or 
reading, or for new civic learnings through 
study of, and sharing in, political action. 
Planned learnings are, obviously, always 


designed to serve valued ends or purposes 
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valued, that is, by the learner himself if 
he does the planning, or valued by his 
guardians and well-wishers if they are the 
planners on his behalf. Schools have 
always been intended to be agencies for 
finding and offering planned learnings. 
Teachers, tutors, preachers, advertisers, 


legend tellers, seers, prophets and number- 


less other kinds of social persuaders or 


propagandists have always sought in large 
measure to insure planned learnings in 
others. In a broad sense, all eager experi- 
menters, readers of newspapers, seekers 
after gossip, patrons of libraries and inter- 
ested travelers are in pursuit of more or 
less self-planned learnings. 

On such foundations, all commonplace 
enough to the unconfused understanding of 
mature thinkers, must be erected the pos- 
tulates, theories and experimental pro- 
grams which ean be assembled as philoso- 
phies of educational values. In_ past 
centuries leaders in education or other 
large affairs only occasionally became ex- 
cited over problems of educational values, 
because the slow processes of custom- 
growth and tradition-transmission usually 
gave fairly stable, even if only faith-based, 
values and valuations. But the intellectual 
riches of our times, the greatly increased 
demands we now tend to make upon pur- 
posed controls of learnings, our progressive 
democratizations of opportunities, and, 
perhaps above all, our progressive large- 
scale quests after higher economies and 
efficiencies in all the collective affairs of 
men have brought sweeping changes. In 
hundreds of sections of the civilized world, 
and amongst scores of unlike types of 
large-scale collective work, leaders are 
seeking, demanding and researching after 


more reliable and more scientific founda- 
tions of educational values—that is, stand- 
ards and criteria of the values of all those 
kinds and degrees of learnings which can 
be self- or alter-controlled to the ends of 
higher human well-being. 
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III. CriricisMs OF PRESENT CULTURAL 
EDUCATIONS FOR THE LEss 
ABLE ANALYZED 


In the first section of this paper four 
criticisms of present practises and pro- 
posed plans of cultural edueations in 
schools and colleges were briefly stated. 
Let it be recalled that this paper is not con- 
cerned with cultural educations of the 
naturally most gifted or the environmen. 
tally most favored. It is concerned with 
practises and plans for cultural educations 
of the intellectually less able-minded two 
thirds of our youth, and especially of those 
being reared in culturally inferior environ- 
ments. 

First, the cultural educations in litera- 
ture, history, natural science, drama, etc., 
now available to these relatively disadvan- 
taged classes in secondary schools and 
liberal colleges are excessively antiquated, 
aristocratic, ‘‘high brow.’’ Formerly only 
selected minorities attended such schools. 
Now, these schools are being rapidly dem- 
ocratized, or rather, in rapidly increasing 
proportions the less able and less well- 
environed sections of our populations are 
demanding appropriate advanced cultural 
educations throughout the ages from 12 to 
18, whilst also steadily mounting propor- 
tions are seeking opportunities at collegiate 
age levels from 17 to 20. 

Present high-school curricula, and espe- 
cially the dominant conceptions of educa- 
tional values underlying them, have not 
been materially changed as planned accom- 
modations for these newcomers. <A wealth 
of current criticisms of educational experts 
is to that effect. 

Because of such prevalent agreement 
that present conditions are bad, it is the 
second of the criticisms stated at the outset 
that is most serious. Though our abler and 
more articulate educators unite in con- 
demning present upper-level school offer- 
ings for the multitude of less able minds 
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w claiming further educational advan- 
ces, they are in utter disagreement as to 
other offerings should be made in- 
stead. Worse than that even, they agree 
no ¢learly defined formulations as to 
are valid classifications of the values 
r valuable outcomes which should control 
vision of any school opportunities for 
ntrolled learnings between ages 12 and 
20. Their theories of educational values 
are excessively subjective and aspirational 
ind, in consequence, their formulations of 
‘+h theories are too vague, generalized 
nd romantic to admit of effective applica- 
ion to the construction of courses and eur- 
ricula—that is, of working plans and pro- 
erams for school-direeted educations. 
The theories of these critics, for example, 
rarely give any realistic recognition to such 


unlike funetionings of the activities of 
men as those for economic production 


‘vocational competencies), for political co- 
operations (civism), for conservation of 
physical well-being (hygiene, medical ser- 
vice, body building) and for culture. 
Nowhere do such theories take into ac- 
the several easily distinguishable 
culture are 


unt 
types of utilization which 
everywhere in evidence among adults— 
namely common or all-purpose cultures, 
euthenic or material utilization cultures 
and advanced intellectual and esthetic, or 
spirital, cultures. 

The third criticism is that current plan- 
nings take no adequate account of the 
prodigious riches of the means—litera- 
tures, histories, current journals, music, 
moving pictures, natural sciences, social 
sciences, geographies, plastic arts, crafts, 
ete..—now abundantly available for the 
cultural educations of the less able at age 
levels 12 to 20. Instead, they cling obsti- 
nately to traditionally formalized and 
desiccated, studies of 
foreign language, classical 


often excessively 
mathematies, 
English literature and abstract expressions 


of natural science. 
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Finally, such plannings are as yet no- 
where based upon sociologically sound find- 
ings as to who, for our day, are men and 
women of optimum cultures. The time has 
long gone by—in reality there never was 
such a time except for certain self-approv- 


‘esthetes 


ine eastes or ‘‘intellectuals’’ or 


¢ 


meaning of 


‘ 


—when to be ‘‘eultured”’ 
superior or optimum cultural attainments 

must connote in all persons similar attain- 
ments (beyond minimum essential manners 
The 
optimum for men and women in democratic 
but 


and common knowledge ‘*eultures’’ 


societies without leisured classes - 


where all persons have some leisure—must 
be creatly diversified—for some perhaps 
much musie and little natural science, for 
some entrancing craft avocations but no 
foreign language, for some much reading 


but little travel. 
LV. CONSTRUCTIVE PROPOSALS 


Assume: That presently all the children 
of all the people will be in full-time atten- 
dance on local, non-voecational schools to 18 
years of age; that no educations for con- 
sciously vocational objectives will be per- 
mitted until after 18 years of age and then 
only in central, not local, schools; that all 
youth from 12 to 15 will attend junior high 
schools irrespective of grade reached or 
intelligence quotient; that all youth 15 to 
18 will attend senior high schools irrespee- 
tive of grade reached; and finally, that in 
junior and senior high schools time allot- 
ments to cultural educations will average 
50 per cent. of all school time, to civie and 
moral educations 20 per cent., and to physi- 
-but 


cal welfare educations 10 cent. 


with very considerable flexibilities accord- 


per 


ing to varying needs—or in some degree 
preferences—of learners. 

The problem then is: What kinds, what 
scopes, to what ends and by what means 
can really functional cultural educations 
be provided for, let us say, the two thirds 
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of lowest powers of receptivity at ages 12 
to 18 in such junior and senior high 
schools? 

First, let us group all practicable objec- 
tives of cultural—as distinguished from 
health and vigor fostering, socializing 
and vocational preparation—objectives of 
school educations into three classes: the 
‘‘common’’ or ‘‘all-purpose’’ cultural ob- 
jectives; the ‘‘euthenic’’ or material utiliz- 
‘spirital”’ 


ing cultural objectives; and the 
or intellectual and ‘‘esthetic advanced,’’ 
cultural objectives. 

Second, recognize that whereas large pro- 
portions of needed ‘‘all purpose’’ or com- 
mon cultural objectives—in history, geog- 
raphy, arithmetic, English language, ete., 

will have been presented or covered in 
grades before the seventh, nevertheless for 
dull or slow or apathetic pupils these 
should be given yearly review, revival or 
refreshed applications even into upper 
grades. 

Third, focus objectives of ‘‘euthenic’’ 
cultures in accordance with probable fu- 
ture wholesome living standards of these 


persons—in areas of sumptuary utiliza- 
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tions of foods, shelter, dress, decorations, 
sense-satisfying recreations, diversions, etc., 
and of thrift, saving, insurance, ete. 

Fourth, in areas of ‘‘spirital’’ cultural 
objectives make much of varied apprecia- 
tional approaches to riches of current 
literatures, current natural sciences, recent 
plastic arts, present and prospective per- 
sonality cultures, popularized histories and 
social sciences, and other means now so 
abundantly used by American adults shar- 
ing in our splendidly democratized cul- 
tural resources. Recognize that these cul- 
tures are now accessible to, and in some 
degree used by, nearly all adults, even of 
inferior native powers; but that schools 
will seek to assure more elevated, more 
really culturing, more growth-conserving 
uses. Accept democratic inevitability of: 
Tabloids, wood-pulp magazines and _ hack- 
produced fiction ; popularized science, biog- 
raphy and history; commereialized recrea- 
tional resorts, moving pictures, radio, 
window-shopping, auto travel, ete., ete., 
and proceed to invent and use_ school 
courses to refine, upgrade and otherwise 
elevate cultures in such areas. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE AMERICAN UNIVERSITY UNION 

Orricers of the American University Union 
in London and Paris have recently submitted 
to the Institute of International Edueation, 
which finances and controls them through a 
special committee of its board of trustees, 
their reports for the academic year 1932-1933. 

The following comments are made in the 
Bulletin of the institute on the basis of those 
reports: Dr. Horatio S. Krans, director of the 
Paris office, notes with satisfaction that the 
problem of admission of American students to 


French medical faculties has been settled by the 
Ministry of Publie Instruction in accordance 
with recommendations made by the union. The 
new regulation provides that no applications 
for admission to medical faculties will be con- 
sidered unless such applications have been pre- 


viously submitted for evaluation to the Asso- 
ciation of American Medical Colleges. From 
both the French and American points of view 
such action was recognized as a method of elimi- 
nating undesirables from French medical facul- 
ties, and, hence, from a profession already 
overcrowded in both France and America. 

The Paris office has collaborated with the 
Institute of Intellectual Cooperation in the 
preparation of conferences of the directors of 
pedagogie centers and directors of higher edu- 
cation. The union recruited the American dele- 
gation of some thirty students to attend a 
Franco-American Student Conference at Lyon. 
A students’ broadeasting competition was also 
arranged. Six vacancies as postes d’assistants 
d’Anglais in French lyeées were filled by 
recommendation of the union. A series of 
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iseries d’orientation were also arranged. The 
Paris oftice has become with the years more 


widely known both in this country and in 
'rance because professors and students turn to 

in inereasing numbers for all sorts of infor- 
nation and advice; and because collaboration 
with other organizations, French and American, 
has become closer and more constant. Visitors 
during the academie year averaged 36 for each 
working day. 

The director ot the London office reports that 
there have been a larger number of American 
scholars in England in the past year than in 
the ten years prior, although these men were 
neither unemployed nor fugitives from chaos. 
lhe fact that some were absent from America 
in order to ease the strain on the budget of their 
college may account in part at least for the 
increase. 

Visitors at the London office represented in 
the main five geographical areas—New En- 
gland, New York to Maryland, North Carolina, 
the Chieago region and California. The major- 
ity of American scholars in England for re- 
search represented either English literature or 
history or economies. During the past year, 
while English held its first place, economics out- 
numbered history. 

In aceordanee with its policy of facilitating 
personal contact between American and British 
scholars, the union arranged again last year a 
series of “week-end lectures.” During the past 
two years thirty such lectures have been ar- 
American 
spending a week-end as a guest of one of the 


ranged; the professor generally 
newer universities, delivering one lecture and 
engaging in informal discussions with his e¢ol- 
A lecture fee and traveling expenses 
are furnished by the union with funds supplied 
The following 
men were “week-end lecturers” during the past 
year: Professor Edward H. Warren, of Har- 
vard; Professor T. M. Parrott, of Princeton; 
Dean T. L. Hood, of Trinity College, Hartford, 
Connecticut; Professor H. J. Cadbury, of Bryn 
Mawr; Professor Jerome D. Greene, of Harvard 


leagues. 


by the Carnegie Endowment. 


and University College, Aberystwyth; Professor 
Harvey Walker, of the Ohio State University; 
Professor E. F. Gay, of Harvard University; 
Professor Howard M. Jones, of Michigan Uni- 
versity, and Professor Arnold Post, of Haver- 
ford College. 
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RELIGIOUS EDUCATION AT THE 

UNIVERSITY OF DENVER 
Four years ago the University of Denver 
established a Commission on Religious Eduea 
tion, composed of seven members of the faculty, 
seven students and three members of the Board 
of Trustees, and charged it “to study the entire 
campus situation, with a view to discovering 
and encouraging those activities, experiences 
and influences which are contributing to the 
religious and moral development of students; 
locating and defining further needs in this field; 
developing and evaluating methods whereby 
these needs can be met most adequately.” 
Protestants, Catholics and Jews are included in 
the commission’s membership. An executive 
officer, a member of the faculty with the title 
ot director of religious activities, is responsible 
for carrying out the commission’s policies. 
There follows a brief report of the program of 
religious education which has been developed 
under the guidance of the commission. 

Closely related to teaching is the personal 
counsel of members of the faeulty. An ad 
visory system, still in process of development, 
provides for each student in the university a 
faculty adviser, whose functions are conceived 
as broader than educational guidance alone, in- 
whatever 


cluding counsel for the student in 


problems he may encounter. Supplementing 
this are the advisory services of the dean of 
women, the adviser of men, the director of re 
ligious activities and the secretaries of the 
Christian associations, 

Religious interests are regularly ineluded in 
the public meetings of the university. An im- 
portant feature of the college year is the an- 
nual series of addresses on religion, extending 
through one week, and delivered by a speaker 
The speakers of the last 


three years and their topics follow: 


of proved ability. 


1931—Dr. Albert W. Palmer, ‘‘ Building Your 
Own Philosophy of Life.’’ 
1932—Dr. Henry N. Wieman, ‘‘ The Nature and 


? 


Functions of Religion. 


1933—Dr. Bruce Curry, ‘‘ Religion as a Resource 
for Modern Life.’’ 


At least half the student body have regularly 
attended these addresses. In addition, one of 
the weekly university assemblies in each month 


is planned as an occasion for worship. A 
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voluntary attendanee of from four hundred to 
six hundred students out of a student body of 
a thousand is indicative of the student response. 

Further, the university seeks to cooperate as 
fully as possible with the churches of Denver, 
with which most of the students have contacts 
through their families. The university relation- 
ship at most extends through but four years, 
while the church relationship may be life-long. 
It is therefore believed to be important that the 
student should take an active part in the life 
of some church while he is in college, and that 
his church, on the other hand, should be pre- 
pared to aid him in the readjustments of re- 
ligious thought and practise which are normally 
a part of the maturing experience of the c¢ol- 
lege student. An interchurch committee of rep- 
resentative students is the agency through which 
this part of the religious education program is 
carried out. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AND 
UNEMPLOYMENT 

Economic retrenchment and unemployment 
are assigned by Secretary of the Interior 
Harold L. Ickes, in his annual report, for the 
falling off in the enrolment in vocational eduea- 
tion classes last year over the year before. It is 
the first time in the history of the vocational 
education program in this country that the en- 
rolment in voeational schools has not increased 
from one year to another. It is pointed out, 
however, that most of the decrease has oceurred 
in trade and industrial schools, which by their 
very nature are affeeted by unemployment, and 
that enrolment in schools of agricultural and 
home economies, which have not been so directly 
affected by the unemployment situation, in- 
creased during 1933. 

The reduction in total enrolment is one in- 
evitable consequence of reduction in federal, 
state and local revenues available for vocational 
education. In support of this declaration it is 
pointed out that $3,276,000 less money was in- 
vested in vocational schools in 1933 than in 1932. 
As a result opportunities offered for vocational 
education were correspondingly reduced, and 
funds were not available for promoting voea- 
tional education in new areas, however urgent 
the need in such areas for widening the range of 
vocational training to embrace new occupations. 

No surprise is expressed by Secretary Ickes 
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over the decreased enrolment shown in his report 
in evening and part-time trade and industrial 
schools. He takes pains to point out, however, 
that enrolment in all-day, full-time trade and in- 
dustrial schools increased. “It is obvious,” he 
says, “that the enrolment in evening and part- 
time industrial schools, which are established 
primarily to serve employed workers who desire 
additional training and instruction along the 
lines of their daily employment, must drop off in 
a period of unemployment such as has prevailed 
during 1933. Moreover, it is inevitable that 
some unemployed workers, who under norma! 
conditions enroll for voeational training during 
part of their working day, should take advan- 
tage of full-time day school classes to prepare 
themselves for future employment, thus swelling 
the enrolment in these schools.” 

As in previous years enrolment in vocational 
schools during 1933 was made up of employed 
adult workers in evening classes who desired 
training along the lines of their daily employ- 
ment; of young workers who had dropped out 
of full-time day school and had enrolled in a 
vocational course for part-time instruction, and 
of boys and girls taking vocational courses as 
regular full-time pupils in day schools. 

Of the 1,149,495 boys and girls and adults of 
all ages who enrolled in vocational schools last 
year, 265,978 were farm boys and girls and adult 
farmers enrolled in courses in vocational agri- 
culture; 537,512 were boys and girls and adult 
workers in trade and industrial courses, ani 
346,005 were girls and women in courses in home 
economics. 


PLANS OF THE JOINT COMMISSION ON 
THE EMERGENCY IN EDUCATION 
Tue Joint Commission on the Emergency in 
Edueation, appointed by the National Education 
Association and the Department of Superin- 
tendence, plan to ask the Federal Government 
to appropriate money for the aid of schools in 
the present educational crisis. Following close 
upon the announcements that more than 2,000 
rural schools had shut their doors, and that the 
schools of some large cities will be forced to 
close by March 1, a nation-wide campaign for 
emergency relief to publie education was in- 
itiated in Washington at a conference of edu- 
eators at which both the Joint Commission on 
the Emergency in Edueation and the Legislative 























mmission of the National Education Associa- 


1 were represented. 

Relief will be sought either through congres- 
nal or administrative action at the earliest 
possible moment. Participating in the effort to 
vrevent the complete collapse of the American 
publie schools, are forty-eight state education 
issociations with a total membership ot 600,000 
teachers and school officers. 

Reports placed before the recent Washington 
Conference showed a gradual decline in eduea- 
tional opportunity throughout the entire nation, 
and ineluded accounts of pitiful saerifices of 
teachers and parents to provide their children 
with even a meager portion of their American 
birthright of education. 
copying texts in long hand in order that there 


Teachers were found 


pupils to study. Many teachers have taught 
months without any kind of pay. A total of 
more than $40,000,000 is now owed to teachers 
by school distriets which will be able to provide 
only a few more weeks of school this year for 
their children unless substantial assistance comes 
from the Federal Government. 

One out of every four cities has already short- 
ened its school term this year. The terms in 
practically every great American city are to-day 
one or two months shorter than they were sev- 
enty to one hundred years ago. The nation is 
literally stepping back into the educational op- 
portunities of the early nineteenth century. 

One out of every four teachers is now being 
paid a rate less than that established for factory 
hands under the Blanket Code of the Federal 
Administration. Children are being herded into 
schoolrooms under conditions in which individ- 
ual instruction is impossible. The recent ban on 
child labor has freed many additional children 
who expect a chance to continue their schooling, 
and in many states are required by law to do so. 
Twenty-five thousand teachers have been 
dropped from the schools, while a million more 
pupils have come into them. 

The action taken by the Washington Confer- 
ence follows the endorsement of the fundamen- 
tal principle of federal relief to schools as an 
integral part of the recovery program, by lead- 
ers of such ecivie groups as the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers and the American 
Federation of Labor. With the assistance of all 
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organized groups interested in the welfare of 
children, it is hoped to secure action by the con 
cress before the schools of the nation are closed 


and edueational efficiency is wrecked. 


THE CIVIL WORKS ADMINISTRATION 
AND NURSERY SCHOOLS IN 
NEW YORK 


CHILDREN between the ages of two and four 
years whose parents are needy will receive spe- 
cialized training, under the Civil Works Service 
program, that has been made available in the 
small numbers of fortunately 


past only to 


placed children. Nursery school projects are 
being approved for cities throughout New York 
State and the drafting and training of unem- 
ployed teachers to conduct the schools will con- 
selected, 


Mrs. 


Charles H. Sabin, chairman of the advisory 


tinue while the locations are being 
according to an announcement made by 
committee for women’s projects for the State 
Civil Works Administration. 

Not only teachers, but carpenters, doctors, 
nurses, nutritionists and garment workers will 
find employment in establishing and conducting 
the nursery schools. Twenty children will make 
up each group and will be attended during the 
day while their parents are working or seeking 
employment. 

In New York City the program will be started 
with twenty-five units, with the possibility of ex- 
tending the number and size of the units later 
on. Up-state forty-six schools are planned ten- 
tatively for the following districts: Buffalo, 
Ithaca, Niagara Falls, Oneonta, Poughkeepsie, 
Rochester, Syracuse and Tompkins and Dutch- 
ess Counties. 

Salaries of the personnel will be met out of 
federal relief funds through the Civil Works 
The of housing the 
schools and such items as rent, heat and light, 
however, will be met by private welfare, re- 


Service Bureau. cost 


ligious and educational institutions or by pub- 
lie departments interested in furthering the 
project. 

The schools, it is stipulated, will be open to 
children of every race and creed, regardless of 
the organization individual 
school. 

The program is under the supervision of the 
State Department of Education and is spon- 


sponsoring any 
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sored on a national seale by the U. S. Office of 
Edueation. 

Dr. Ruth Andrus, chief of the bureau of child 
development and parent education in the State 
Department of Education, will have direet 
charge in New York City and will supervise the 
schools throughout the state. Garth Akridge 
will be director of the schools in New York 
City. 

Explaining the operation of the project, 
Miss Inez Ross, director of the Civil Works 
Service Bureau for New York State, said that 
children whose homes were found unsuitable 
tor healthy growth would spend the entire day 
in the schools. Uniforms will be provided for 
each child, and the children will be fed at regu- 
lar intervals and receive cod liver oil. They 
will be put to sleep for a period during the 
afternoons. The routine corresponds to sys- 
tems worked out in Teachers College and other 
institutions. 

Each school will be staffed at all times by a 
supervisor, a teacher, a nurse, a nutritionist, a 
parent educator, a cook, a cleaning woman and 
laundress and part of the time by a_pedia- 
trician. 


THE SCHOOLS OF KANSAS 

Mr. Roy BuckKINGHAM, editorial correspon- 
dent, writes to The New York Times that eur- 
tailed incomes resulting in tax delinquencies 
have worked the heaviest hardship on Kansas 
rural schools. A thousand fewer rural schools 
are open now than a year ago and before spring 
two or three hundred others will have to close 
beeause of inadequate funds. There are 6,893 
district schools in operation now. This time last 
vear 7,243 schools were open. 

The present apparent jeopardy of the rural 
school program in Kansas is aseribed to the 
cash basis law, the limitation of school levies and 
the income slump. One of the first acts of the 
Landon administration was to establish every 
unit of government on a cash basis. At the time 
deflation was the general practise in the United 
States. Lavish spending was barred. Budget 
slashes were demanded. 

The Legislature made drastic euts in salaries. 
The order of the day was to make outgo meet in- 
come, so the eash basis law prevented the usual 


budgetary extensions and amortizations. 
Some temporary relief through the CWA is 
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in sight and schools which have been elosed |, 

cause of drained treasuries will employ teachers. 
In towns where educational facilities have been 
curtailed courses will be restored with teachers 
on the CWA basis. Several towns are taking 
advantage of the CWA to improve their sehoo! 
health programs. 

According to Mr. Buckingham, so much em 
phasis has been placed on city institutions that 
the rural school has struggled along like a poo: 
relation. Its teachers have been paid less, its 
standards have been lower and the advantages 
of school politics have not been turned its way. 
Lately, however, the closer integration of rural] 
and urban communities has made the people 
conscious of the rural school and the realization 
that country boys and girls are entitled to ever) 
advantage is taking hold. 

The school of fewer than seven pupils is said 
to be doomed. Hundreds of the schools which 
failed to open this year are in this group. But 
because there are a thousand fewer schools in 
operation does not mean that pupils are denied 
educational privileges. Probably the rural! 
school enrolment for the year will be near the 
average. The explanation is consolidated dis 
tricts. 

The friends of better schools, however, regard 
the emergency as a plain indication of the need 
for a better rural school system which takes into 
consideration the thousands of miles of all- 
weather highways, better school buildings and 
facilities and better qualified teaching staffs. 
This will be brought about by redistricting, 
which will provide fewer but larger school dis- 
tricts with superior facilities. 


THE SUPERINTENDENT-ELECT OF 
THE NEW YORK CITY SCHOOLS 

Dr. Harotp G. CAMPBELL has been elected 
Superintendent of Schools for a term of six 
years by vote of the Board of Education. Dr. 
Campbell will sueceed Dr. William J. O’Shea, 
the retiring superintendent, on February 1. 
One vote was given to Dr. William E. Grady, 
associate superintendent, who has been identi- 
fied with progessive education activities. The 
vote later was made unanimous. 

The new commissioner is a Republican, a 
Presbyterian and is regarded as a conservative 
in education. 

Deseended from Seoteh Presbyterian stock, 
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Dr. Campbell was born January 13, 1884, in 
Fraserburgh, Scotland, the son of a shoemaker. 
Ile was brought to the United States when he 
as four years old and received his elementary 
education at Publie School 34, in Brooklyn. 
le was graduated from the Boys High School, 
1901 Brooklyn 
[raining Sehool for Teachers in the following 


| 
Brooklyn, in and from the 
ear. 

His career in the New York publie school 
vstem began in 1903 with his appointment as 
teacher at Publie School 25, in Brooklyn, and 
he remained an elementary school instructor 
ntil 1910, when he was appointed teacher of 
history at the Eastern District High School in 


Brooklyn. Seven years later he was promoted 
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to administrative assistant of the school, hold- 
ing that office until his appointment in 1920 as 
principal of the Flushing High School in Flush 
ing, Queens. 

Dr. Campbell was elected associate superin 
1924. The New York 


“although his stand on 


schools in 
that 
educational 


tendent of 
Times remarks 


various matters has not always 
escaped condemnation, his critics have gen 
erally admitted him to be a vigorous, suave 
tactful lik- 


able, with a huge eapacity for labor or polities.” 


and administrator, tremendously 
Dr. Campbell’s present position carries a sal 

ary of $12,000. 

$20,000 


The Superintendent of Schools 


receives since the reduction from 


$25,000. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. WILLIAM J. 


January 31 as superintendent of schools of New 


O’SHEA, who will retire on 


York City, was the guest of honor on January 18 
at a dinner given by the New York Academy of 
Public Education at the College of the City of 
New York. The Academy Medal was presented 
to Dr. O’Shea “for distinguished service in the 
field of edueation” by Dr. William O’Flaherty. 
Dr. Harold G. Campbell, newly elected superin- 
tendent of schools, and Dr. George J. Ryan, 
president of the Board of Education, were 
President Frederick B. 
Robinson, of the College of the City of New 
York, presided. 


among the speakers. 


Dr. JoHN H. FINLEY, president of the Col- 
lege of the City of New York from 1903 to 1913 
associate editor of The New York 
Times, was guest of honor at a dinner given on 
January 13 by the elass of 1911 of City Col- 
lege in the Fifth Avenue Hotel. Part of the 
baccalaureate address delivered by Dr. Finley 
in 1911 was read by Stephen K. Rapp, pre- 
siding officer. 


and now 


An etching of Dr. Finley was 
presented to him by William Auerbach Levy, 
a member of the class. Dr. Finley, in his re- 


recalled incidents connected with his 


sponse, 
administration of the college. 


Dr. JonN Dewey, professor emeritus of phi- 
losophy at Columbia University, delivered the 
Terry Leetures at Yale University on January 


17, 18 and 19. He spoke on “Religions versus 


the Religious,” “Emancipation of Faith” and 


“Community Life and the Religious Attitude.” 
The Dwight H. Terry Lectureship was made 
available in 1923 for lectures on “religion in the 
Former lee 
turers on the foundation include Robert A. Mil 
likan, Arthur H. Compton, William Ernest 
Hocking, Herbert S. Jennings, Henry N. Rus 
sell and J. Arthur Thomson. 


light of science and philosophy.” 


PRESIDENT ERNEST H. WILKINS, of Oberlin 
College, has recently accepted membership on 
the Advisory Council of the Anglo-American 
Institute of the First Moscow University of the 
U. 8. 8. RB. 

Dr. LivincstoN FARRAND, president of Cor- 
nell University, returned from a trip to the 
West Indies on January 5. 


Dr. Georce D. Strayer, of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, has been asked to conduct 
a survey of the publie school system for the 
Board Yonkers, New York. 
The object of the survey is to effect economy 


of Edueation of 


and bring about improvements in the school 
system. 

LEAVE of absence from Columbia University 
of Dr. Rexford G. Tugwell, assistant secretary 
of agriculture, has been extended. It is re- 
ported that the position of under secretary of 
agriculture will be created for Dr. Tugwell if 
the Congress approves of an appropriation of 
$10,000 for his salary. 


Appt ErNest Dimnet, of France, will be 
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Visiting protessor at the University of Cah- 
fornia and at Stanford Univers 


of 1934, leeturing on the Bronteés. 


Compton, of the University of Chieago, was 


elected president ol the American Physical 
Society and Professor R. W. Wood, of the 
Johns Hopkins University, was elected vice- 


president; Professor A. B. Coble, of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, was eleeted president of the 


American Mathematical Society 


Proressor GrorGE H. Parker, director of the 
zoological laboratory of Harvard University, 
has been elected president of Sigma Xi. Dr. 
Kdward Ellery, professor of chemistry and 
dean of the faculty of Union College, continues 
as secretary. 

AT a meeting held in Washington, on Decem- 
ber 28, Professor Elizabeth Hazelton Haight, 
chairman of the department of Latin at Vassar 
College, was elected president of the American 
Philological Association and chairman of the 
advisory council of the American School of 


Classical Studies in Rome. 


THE decoration of Companion of Honor has 
been conferred in the British New Year’s List 
of Honors on Thomas Ethelbert Page, editor- 
in-chief of the Loeb Classical Library. The 
completion of the great Oxford English diction- 
ary is recognized in the title of Commander of 
the British Empire, awarded to Dr. Charles 
Talbut Onions, joint editor of the dictionary 
since 1913 and chief author of the supplemen- 
tary volume issued this year. 

MarGaret T. Corwin, executive secretary of 
the Yale University Graduate School, has been 
appointed dean of the New Jersey College for 
Women. She sueceeds the late Mrs. Mabel 
Smith Douglass, who was drowned in Lake 
Placid in September. 

Dr. Hermon L. Siosin, head of the depart- 
ment of mathematics at the University of New 
Hampshire, has been appointed acting director 
of the summer school for 1934. 


Proressor LEWIS FREEMAN Morr will retire 


at the end of this term as chairman of the En- 
glish department of City College, New York, 


after fifty years’ service, thirty-six of which 
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were spent as chairman of the department. He 
is the senior member of the faculty. 


Marvin T. Herrick, associate professor of 


English at the University of Pittsburgh, has 
been appointed acting associate professor in the 
department of English of Princeton University. 
Professor Herrick will replace temporarily As 
sociate Professor Robert R. Cawley, who has 
received leave of absence for the second aea 
demic term. 

Dr. JOHN S. Roperts, district superintendent 
and executive assistant to the retiring superin 
tendent, Dr. William J. O’Shea, and Stephen 
Fielding Bayne, district superintendent, have 
been eleeted for six-year terms associate super- 
intendents of the New York City schools. They 
sueceed Charles W. Lyon, retired, and Dr. Eu 
gene A. Colligan, who resigned to become presi 
dent of Hunter College. The election of a suc 
cessor to Dr. Harold G. Campbell as deputy 
superintendent was deferred. 


R. H. Laruam has been elected superintendent 
of schools at Asheville, North Carolina, to sue 
ceed W. L. Brooker. 


WiuurAM P. Ketty, head master of Rutgers 
Preparatory School since 1911, has resigned be- 
cause of poor health. Mr. Kelly will withdraw 
from active management of the school at the 
close of the first semester, on February 1, but 
will be on leave of absence until the end of the 
academic year, in June. For the present Pro- 
fessor William A. Cook, assistant head master, 
will be acting head master. 


THe Harvard Corporation has granted to 
Edward H. Chamberlin, assistant professor of 
economies, leave of absence for the second half 
of the academic year, in order that he may 
serve with the Committee on Government Sta- 
tistics and Information Services in Washington. 
This bureau was set up by the Social Science 
Research Council and the American Statistical 
Association, and acts in a general advisory 
capacity to various government bureaus and 
departments. 


LEAVE of absence for the balance of the 
present college year has been granted to Wil- 
liam I. Nichols, director of the Harvard Uni- 
versity News Office. During this period, Mr. 
Nichols will assist Mayor Richard M. Russell in 
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preparation of a development Survey ol 


the 


Cambridge and other matters. 

Dr. Harry F. Warp, executive secretary of 

e Methodist Federation for Social Service and 

ofessor of social ethies at the Union Theolog- 

al Seminary, recently gave the first of the fire 
side lectures, sponsored by the Foundation for 
the Advancement of the Social Sciences of the 
University of Denver. His subject was “The 
New Deal and the Five-Year Plan: A Compari- 
on.” Dr. Ward has lately returned from a 
two-year sojourn in Russia, during which he 
made a study of the social and eeonomie experi 
ment of that country. 

Sir DonaLp MAcALISTER, principal of the 
University of Glasgow from 1907 until his re- 
tirement in 1929 when he was made chancellor, 
died on January 14 at the age of seventy-nine 
years. Sir Donald was a distinguished physi- 
cian and prominent member of congresses of 
the universities of the empire. 

THE University of Michigan is the recipient 
of a portrait of the late Alice Freeman Palmer, 
of the elass of 1876. The portrait is an oil like- 
ness and comes to the university from the estate 
of Professor George H. Palmer, of Harvard 
University, who died last spring. Dr. Alice 
Freeman Palmer became the first dean of wo- 
men at the University of Chicago and later was 
president of Wellesley College. 


A airt to Amherst College of the mathe- 
matical library owned by the late Dr. George E. 
Olds, president of Amherst from 1923 to 1926, 
has been presented by Mrs. George E. Olds. 
Consisting of the many mathematical and scien- 
tific papers and books, the library will be housed 
ina room of Walker Hall, formerly the quarters 
of Dr. Olds, and will be under the care of Pro- 
fessor Thomas C. Esty, vice-president of Am- 
herst. Professor Esty holds the Walker pro- 
fessorship of mathematics formerly held by Dr. 
Olds. This room will be equipped and furnished 
by the class of 1895, of which Dr. Olds was an 
honorary member. 

THE Progressive Education Association will 
hold a Regional Conference at Temple Univer- 
sity, Broad and Montgomery Avenues, Phila- 
delphia, on February 9 and 10. The theme of 
the conference will be “Developing Social Re- 
sponsibility through the Schools.” The speak- 
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ers will include Dr. Eduard C. Lindeman, New 
York School of Social Work, Dr. Lois H. 
Meek, Dr. Jean Betzner, Dr. Thomas Briggs, 
Dr. John Childs, all of Teachers College, Co 
lumbia University; Dr. Forrest E. Long and 
Dr. Robert K. Spear, of New York Univer 
sity; Dr. Vivian Thayer, director Ethieal Cul 
ture Schools; Dr. Harold E. B. Speight, 
Swarthmore College; Dr. Armand J. Gerson, 
associate superintendent, Philip A. Boyer, di- 
rector of educational research and William H. 
Welsh, director of school extension, all of the 
Philadelphia Publie Schools. 


On January 10, a conference of the Super- 
vising Principals of Bucks, Montgomery, Ches- 
ter and Delaware Counties (southeastern Penn- 
sylvania) was organized at the University of 
Pennsylvania. This is a voluntary organization 
the purpose of which is to facilitate an ex- 
change of experiences in order that each super- 
vising principal may attack his problems with 
an enriched background. Through it an at- 
tempt is also to be made to give more concerted 
cooperation in the solution of the pressing edu- 
cational problems of the state. Of the seventy- 
five supervising principals invited to attend, 
forty-five were present. The problems pre- 
sented, the experiences related and the ensuing 
discussion indicated the values of the confer- 
ence. The conference was called by Dr. James 
C. Miller, Dr. LeRoy A. King and Dr. Theodore 
L. Reller, of the Division of Educational Ad- 
ministration of the School of Education, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. While they will con- 
tinue to assist in the work in every way pos- 
sible, it is an independent, voluntary conference 
of supervising principals. 


For the third time Yale has received the 
Medal of the Alumni Association of the Gradu- 
ates in Architecture of the Ecole des Beaux 
Arts in Paris. Dean Everett V. Meeks and 
several other members of the faculty of the 
School of the Fine Arts are members of this 
organization. The medal was presented by 
Frank C. Farley, president of the American 
group of the society, and received for the uni- 
versity by President James Rowland Angell, 
who delivered it to Dean Meeks, who made a 
brief address of acceptance. 


THE University of Arkansas has recently been 
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granted by the Federal Public Works Adminis- 
tration a loan ot $1,665,000, including a grant 
ot 30 per cent. of the cost of labor and mate- 
rials. Out of this fund $1,165,000 will be used 
to erect a library building and a chemistry 
building at the main university at Fayetteville 
and the remaining $500,000 will be used to ¢on- 
struct a building tor the Medical Sehool at 
Little Rock. 
three of the buildings are ready and it is ex- 


‘lans and specifications for all 


pected that construction will begin within the 


next two months. 


CONSTRUCTION of a new arts building on the 
campus at Ball State Teachers College, Muneie, 
Indiana, was assured when official announcement 
of the federal grant of $95,000, about one third 
of the estimated cost of the building, was re- 
ceived. No further action can be taken until 
rules and regulations governing the grant have 
been sent to local officials from the Civil Works 
Administration. Art, music, English and allied 
departments will be housed in the new structure. 
Between 80 and 100 men will be employed for 
about a year on the construction of the new 
building. The tunnel which will furnish heat 
and power is now being constructed. A number 
of other CWA projects, employing about 100 
men, are being carried out on the campus. 
In each project the college has furnished the 
materials and supervision, and the CWA the 
labor. 

WASHINGTON COLLEGE, Chestertown, Mary- 
land, has received a gift of $1,500 for the estab- 
lishment of a memorial reading room and li- 
brary of eurrent literature and magazines in 
Reid Hall, the women’s dormitory of the college. 
The gift has come from Mrs. Frank Madison 
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Dick, of Cambridge, Maryland, librarian gen 
eral of the Daughters of the American Revoly 
tion, and is in memory of Elihu Cullen Dick. 


Apout three and three fourths aeres of land 
has been presented to the board of regents of 
the University of Colorado, to be used as a) 
athletie field for students and members of the 
faculty. The property, which adjoins the cam 
pus of the medical school and Colorado Genera! 
Hospital, Denver, will be named in honor of thi 
donor, Dr. Horace G. Wetherill, Monterey, 
Calif., who was professor of gynecology in the 
medical school for many years. 


THE University of Montreal, which has bee: 
in financial difficulties for several years, is the 
recipient of a gift of $100,000 from P. V 
Rougier, a Paris manufacturer. The sum is to 
be devoted chiefly to the medical laboratories o1 
the university. 

THE Association for the Aid of Crippled Chil 
dren, New York City, will receive more than 
$10,000,000 from the estate of Milo Merrick 
Belding. Mr. Belding, who died on October 13, 
1931, was former president of Belding Brothers 
and Co., silk manufacturers. The gift consists 
of a trust fund whose present value is $7,223,- 
452, and the residuary amounting to $3,107,731. 
Mrs. Annie K. Belding will receive the income 
from these funds during her life, the institution 
to receive them upon her death, to constitute the 
Milo M. Belding Fund. The trust fund provides 
that in ease a hospital association is organized 
at Belding, Mich., a town named for the tes 


tator’s family, and sufficient land is obtained for 


the hospital, then the hospital is to receive $200,- 
000 of the fund. 


DISCUSSION 


THE ADVENTURES OF ALICE THROUGH 
THE LOOKING CLASS 
THE GRADUATE FORMULA 
WHEN Alice awoke she looked about her un- 
certainly, for everything seemed blurred and 
unfamiliar. “I wonder where I am now,” she 
said, half aloud. 
“A very foolish question indeed,” said a 
She turned 


squeaky little voice behind her. 
around quickly and beheld a little formula, 


dressed like a gnome and holding an adding 
machine under one arm. 

“Who are you?” asked Alice, somewhat sur- 
prised at his sudden and also his peculiar ap- 
pearance. 

“T am Formula,” he pouted. 

“Oh, how do you do,” said Alice, remembering 
her manners almost too late; for the little fellow 
was on the point of bursting into tears at not 
being derived at once. “May I ask which For- 








a 
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mula you are?’ she continued, as politely as 


possible. “I’m sure I have heard the name 
before.” 

“Graduate Formula,” he answered, somewhat 
mollified, though he continued to dab at his eyes 
vith a huge red pocket handkerchief. 

“But I thought a graduate .’ began Alice. 

“You thought nothing of the sort,’ he 
snorted, suddenly getting very angry. “If you 
don't know any better than that, you must 
come to my school and see for yourself.” He 
seized her hand and pulled her along at a rapid 
cate. 

“T never saw a Formula that went like this,” 
panted poor Alice to herself. And then, all of 
a sudden, they were in the midst of an open 
crove surrounded by pillars. 

“The graduate school,’ her new guide an- 
nounced. 

“But where is the graduate?” asked Alice, as 
soon as she had got her breath. 

“And where is the post?” her guide was say- 
ing to himself. “The post, the post.” He 
seemed somewhat bewildered. “It was right 
here this morning,” and he looked hopelessly 
into a little hole in the ground. 

“That must have been the Morning Post,” 
said Alice, trying to help him, “and there won’t 
be another edition until evening.” 

“Then we’ll have to wait,” he replied. “Mean- 
while—meanwhile .” and his voice fell away 
hopelessly into a little quaver, while he absent- 
mindedly dug his toe into the post-hole. 

“Meanwhile,” said Alice, “what is the differ- 
ence between a graduate and a post-graduate?” 

“T don’t like conundrums,” the Formula an- 
swered, “and, besides, there isn’t any.” 

After a long silence, Alice began again: “Do 
you work very long hours?” 

“IT don’t really work very well,” said the For- 
mula, “but I am employed quite regularly,” he 
added with a touch of pride. “And that is 
something, these days.” 

“Tt is nice to be employed, even if you don’t 
work,” agreed Alice. “Who employs you?” 

“The Literary College and the Edueation 
School, and I think there are some others,” he 
said, pensively. “You see, I am really quite 
simple; I don’t remember exactly. It is some- 
thing like this: To be a Graduate you have to 
have so many points.” 
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“Good points, or bad points?” Alice asked. 

“Tt doesn’t make any difference so Jong as 
they are honor points,” answered the Formula. 
“The exchange is different in different places, 
however; they have the double standard. Take 
the Edueation School. There, the points aren't 
so good, so you have to have 25 per cent. more.” 

“More than what?” asked Alice. 

“Hours, of course,” answered the Formula. 

“T didn’t think anybody had hours,” said 
Alice. “I thought they spent them.” 

“They do,” replied the Formula, “and the 
more you spend, the more you have.” 

“How nice!” exclaimed Alice excitedly, elap- 
ping her hands. “Could I have some like that 
to take home?” 

“That’s all they are good for,” replied the 
Formula, “but you have to spend them to earn 
them. Come along with me, and I'll show you 
how it’s done.” 

He led her behind some of the pillars, where 
a man with whiskers was mumbling queer words 
to some people who were looking at him—at 
least some of them were, and writing in little 
note-books, though some in the back rows were 
sound asleep. “The Looking Class,” whispered 
the Formuia. “They are spending their hours 
looking at him. That’s what they are there 


” 





for. 

“Are they getting any points?” asked Alice, 
for the man with the whiskers seemed to be 
making one at the moment. 

“Some will,” said the Formula. “It all de- 
pends on the alphabet. For you see the alpha- 
bet really is important. If you get an A, you 
get three points; if you get a B, you get two 
points, and so on. That is why they eall it the 
Literary College: you have to make your let- 
ters.” 

“Do they make them here?” Alice asked. 

“Oh, no,” said the Formula. “They only get 
their hours here. Come this way and I'll show 
you how they make their letters.” 

They walked along through the grove until 
they came to an office. Inside, a young man 
with a large letter on his sweater was saying 
that if he didn’t get his B, he couldn’t play on 
the team. The other man, who looked like a 
Reader, and who sat beliind a desk, yelled back 
at him, “Your B! How long since it was 
yours!” 
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“T deserve it,” said the Sweater. “On the 
examination, you asked for ten advantages of a 
cultural education, and I gave them.” 

“They were not the reasons given in the 
book,” said the Reader. 

“Well,” countered the Sweater, “You asked 
for the seven cardinal sins of edueation, and I 
rave the seven that were in the book. I know, 
because I copied them out of it.” 

“You should display more originality and 
think up your own answers,” said the Reader. 

“It’s a racket,” shouted the Sweater. 

“Certainly,” said the Reader. “The sconer 
you dumb, muscle-bound athletes learn that eol- 
lege is no place for you, the better.” 

“I’m not musele-bound,” snarled the Sweater. 

“T think the letter on his sweater is all he’ll 
get, don’t you?” whispered Alice. 

“It looks bad,” said the Formula. “Come. 
and I'll show you another way.” 

They wandered on through the grove until 
they came to another office, where a charming: 
Co-ed was working for her letters and points. 

“But I don’t see why I should get a C,” said 
the Co-ed, almost in tears. “We have been such 


rood friends.” 
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“Did my Reader give you a C?” asked the 
Instructor. “Well, I'll fix that. Let’s see your 
paper. Well, well, it is pretty bad. There 
doesn’t seem to be any punctuation in it, exeept 
the periods.” 

“Well, those are points, aren’t they? And 
I’ve got to have my points.” 

“You have them, my dear,” replied the In 
structor. 

“T think she’ll be a Graduate,” whispered 
Alice. 

“Yes, I can’t stop her,” replied the Formula. 

By this time it was evening, and the Post had 
arrived. “It says,” said the Formula, hastily 
scanning the headlines, “that the standards o! 
the Literary College are higher than they ever 
have been, and that the scholarship of the Co 
eds is consistently higher than that of the men 
students.” 

“That doesn’t mean the standards, does it?” 
Alice asked. 

“Oh, no,” replied her guide. 

“T think a literary education must be wonder 
ful,” Alice sighed. “I should so like to be a 
Graduate.” 


. oe 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


SCHOOLS IN SMYRNA, AFTER TEN 
YEARS OF THE TURKISH 
REPUBLIC 

OcTOBER 29, 1933, marks the tenth anniver- 
sary of the proclamation of the Turkish Re- 
public. Now, after a decade under the leader- 
ship of the new Turkish Republic régime of 
Mustafa Kemal Pasha, is an appropriate time 
to evaluate the educational progress. This 
article will deal with the Smyrna or Aegean 
area of Turkey, the fertile western quarter of 
the country. Smyrna, the chief export city of 
Anatolia, is the political and commercial center 
of the area and very naturally the educational 
center. 

When the Republie was first proclaimed ten 
years ago, the immediate problem was the re- 
habilitation of the damage caused by the re- 
treating armies. Not only had part of Smyrna 
been burned, but also much of the fertile back 
country on which her prosperity depended had 
been devastated. Nevertheless, the department 


of education began at once a well-considered 
plan of school advance. 

The first necessity was an adequate supply 
of teachers trained in modern methods. Two 
normal schools were soon enlarged and modern- 
ized, one for men and one for women. The 
poverty caused by years of war made it diffi- 
cult to get enough students able to finance them- 
selves, so the educational department undertook 
the student expenses, handling them much as 
do West Point and Annapolis. These normal 
schools have been enlarged so that they have 
supplied sufficient teachers to man the rapidly 
increasing number of schools. 

The second problem was that of raising edu- 
cational standards, especially in primary edu- 
eation. This was approached from three angles. 
The National Government brought in certain 
foreign experts. Dr. John Dewey came and 
made a comprehensive survey for the whole 
country. The Smyrna department of education 
engaged Professor Adolphe Ferriere, of the J. 
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J. Rousseau Institute of Geneva, and later Pro 
fessor Pierre Bovet, These 
studied the actual situation and gave much 


also of Geneva. 


practical advice for improving the quality of 
Professor Ferriere’s principle 


” 


‘kx, following 
“Véeole active. 
[he next approach was compulsory summer 
ol work for all teachers trained under the 
the Sultanate. These 


schools were guided by Hikmet Bey, head of the 


ld régime of summer 
Boys’ Normal School, and Mutafa Rahmi Bey, 
1 graduate of the J. J. Rousseau Institute and a 
These 


courses made available to old-time teachers the 


rofessor at the International College. 


modern methods demanded by the department. 

Finally, Hikmet Bey and Rahmi Bey edited 
an educational magazine, Fikirler, which is the 
the 


progressive education movement. 


Turkish representative in international 
This was sent 
to all teachers in the Aegean area. A compre- 
hensive series of pamphlets on teaching methods 
ave also been produced under Rahmi Bey’s 
direction and sent out. Fuat Bey, formerly 
director of education for the Aegean area, stood 
solidly behind these new advances, and much of 


The 


classes in primary education to-day are unified, 


the improvement is due to his vision. 
all courses being built into a common classroom 
experience, with a single work-book for all class 
work. 

When the devastated areas were rebuilt and 
the quality of teaching greatly improved, the’ 
time came for material expansion. The Smyrna 
governor, Kazim Pasha, aided by Nailly Bey, 
superintendent of schools, outlined a plan to 
cover every village in the area and adequately 
to staff the urban centers. 

This program of mass production got the 
hearty support of the general population, and 
in 1928 a great program of building was put 
into effect. 
quoted below would indicate, for as new build- 


This was greater than the statistics 


ings went up many old type buildings were 


abandoned. 
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The following figures speak for themselves: 
Night schools have taught 56,600 adults to read 
and write during the past five years. 

PRIMARY SCHOOL STATISTICS, PROVINCE OF 


SMYRNA 


1923 1933 
School buildings 19] 166 
Teachers 530 sono 
Students 15,100 33,798 


In Turkey as a whole primary students have 
inereased from 313,000 in 1923 to 538.000 in 
1933. 

Further, secondary schools and lyeées have 
been built in all important centers to handle the 
graduates of the primary schools. Commercial, 


industrial and agricultural schools have been 


developed. More educational progress has been 
made in the ten years of the Republic in Smyrna 
than in the preceding hundred years under the 
Sultans. 

All this has been done at a time when war 
losses and economic depression make expansion 


of any enterprise difficult. Further, it has been 


done when school budgets are under attack, 
even in America. 

This movement is an answer to those who 
ask if the Turkish revolution is engineered 


wholly from the top. The Smyrna edueational 
progress had of course the active sympathy and 
support of the officials in Ankara, but it is 
actually the result of local Smyrna leadership 
and the popular demand for schools. It is 
another illustration that the Turkish revolution 
is rooted in the popular desire for the benefits 
of modern life. 

Smyrna, ten years after, has a record of edu- 
eational progress, both quantitative and qual- 
itative, which is probably more striking than 
that of any other area during the same period. 

LEE VROOMAN 

INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE 

SMYRNA, TURKEY 


QUOTATIONS 


PROFESSOR THORNDIKE’S NEW 
HONOR 
For the first time in many years the Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science has chosen 
as its president a man who is widely known as a 


teacher and a teacher of teachers—Professor 


Edward L. Thorndike. He has had an impor- 
tant part in developing Teachers College in Co- 
and last he is a 


lumbia University. But first 


scientist, and his psychological studies have re 
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ulted in the establishment of a truth that is a 
major contribution to human advancement. He 
the 


The chiet rea- 


has demonstrated the continuing ability ot 


mind to learn even into old age. 


son why adults seldom learn a new language or 
u new trade, he contends, is not the lack oft 
ability but the lack of opportunity or desire. 


Faculties are kept, provided the interest and 


appleation continue. This is not a mere gener- 
lization based upon a lew experiences or ob- 
“De 


reached after in- 


servations, such as Cicero made in his 


Senectute,” but a conelusion 
numerable experiments made with the greatest 
scientific precision. Moreover, this continuing 
ability was found to exist not only in those of 
high intellectual pursuits but also in those in 
walks of 
that 


over the realm of the mind without fixed bounds. 


ordinary lite—a Promethean gift to 


mankind enables it to extend its empire 

He also discovered certain laws of learning, 
beginning with his researehes in the field of ani- 
mal intelligence, and devised methods of mea- 
So has he 


will be helpful to many in finding what the des- 


suring mental altitudes. been and 


tinies of their aptitudes are—their prescriptions 
at birth, especially. He also offers the comfort- 
ing philosophy that the work of education is “to 
make desirable activities pleasurable and to in- 
hibit their opposites by discomfort.” There is, 
however, another law which is not so pleasing— 
that improvement in any single mental function 
rarely brings about equal improvement in any 
other function. Each has to depend largely 
upon itself for its development and highest ex- 
ercise. 


All who come near Dr. Thorndike, it is said, 


are made the subjects of his researches. Their 
1.Q.’s are consciously or uneonsciously regis- 
tered. But they must all be improved by the 


hopeful spirit which his own doctrines of adult 
improvement evoke. William James’ view, that 
outside their own business the ideas gained by 
men before they are 25 are practically the only 
ideas they will have in their lives, that “they ean 
left 


without hope of intellectual advance. 


not get anything new,” the average man 
The phi- 
losophy of Thorndike writes over the entrance 
even into middle life (‘nel mezzo del cammin di 
nostra vita”) “recover hope all ye who enter 


here.” It is encouraging to all and especially 


to those beyond the days of youth that one with 
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such a gospel should lead on at the head of the 
scientists.—The New York Times. 


MESSAGE OF SUPERINTENDENT- 
ELECT CAMPBELL 

May I take this opportunity to extend a word 
of thanks to the many teachers and other mem 
bers of the educational staff from whom I re 
ceived congratulatory messages? These expres 
sions of confidence have made me very happy, 
particularly because | am aware that whatever 
measure of success I may have in the office to 
which I have been elected will depend upon the 
wholehearted cooperation of the teaching and 
supervisory staff. 

It shall be my aim, with the help of all the 
teachers and other educational employees, to 
seek, as Dr. O’Shea has sought, to make the 
New York city school system the very best 
school system in the world and to offer every 
child as an individual the fullest opportunity 
for development and growth. 

It is my view that the schools are a social 
as well as an educational agency, and it should 
be our purpose in harmony with the purpose 
of the 
every child “a more abundant life. 

The problems before us are numerous, and 
we are confident that in their solution we shall 
continue to have the helpful cooperation of the 
State Legislature, the State Department ot 
Edueation and of the Board of Estimate. 

I note that the Mayor has already spoken ot 
the desirability for cooperation. It will give 
me the greatest of pleasure to cooperate with 
the Mayor and with all others interested in the 
welfare of the children of the city of New 
York. The records will show, and the State 
Commissioner of Education will confirm the 
fact, that he has always had the fullest possible 


government itself to make possible for 


” 


cooperation from me. 

Without attempting to list our problems in 
the order of their importance, it may be said 
that most pressing among them are the resump- 
tion of the building program, the necessity for 
inereased state aid to education, the extension 
of opportunities for vocational edueation and 
the provision of more special courses and spe- 
cial classes to meet the varying needs and abili- 
ties of the children. 

The enormous growth of registration in our 
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‘ondary schools has brought about a problem 
first magnitude, and special provision must 
made both for those who wish to take the 
raditional school courses and for those who 
k special training. 


It has been and will continue to be our aim 


ndividualize instruetion to make the schools 
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an agency for broader service, caring for the 
health and the well-being of each child in ad- 
dition to his educational needs, and assisting 
him in the solution of all his personal problems, 
whether social, economie or edueational.—Dr. 
Harold G. Campbell, superintendent-elect of the 
New York City Schools, in the New Yorl 


Sun. 


THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


THE SIXTY-FOURTH CONVENTION OF 
THE DEPARTMENT OF SUPER- 
INTENDENCE 

Tue sixty-fourth Annual Convention of the 
lepartment of Superintendence will meet at 
Cleveland, Ohio, from February 24 to March 1. 

The tentative program of the general sessions 
follows: 

SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 24 
Registration all day. Exhibits open at 
12:00 noon 


SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 25, 4:00 P. M. 
Vesper Service 


Paul C. 
Indianapolis, and 


superintendent of 
Depart- 


siding, Stetson, 


schools, president, 
nent of Superintendence. 
ocation, Reverend Harold C. Phillips, First Bap- 
tist Church, Cleveland. 

Welcome to Cleveland, Charles H. Lake, superin- 


tendent of schools, Cleveland. 


Religion and Democracy, William Lowe Bryan, 
president, Indiana University. 
MONDAY, FEBRUARY 26, 9:30 A.M. 


Education for the New America 
siding, Paul C. Stetson, president, Department 
of Superintendence. 
ocation, Reverend L. C. Wright, Epworth-Euclid 
Chureh, Cleveland. 

The Contribution of Colleges of Education, Wil- 


liam F. Russell, dean, Teachers College, Colum- 


bia University. 


The New Leisure Challenges the Schools, John H. 


Finley, New York Times. 


The Contribution of the Public Schools, Harold G. 
Campbell, superintendent-elect of schools, New 


York. 
MONDAY, FEBRUARY 26, 2:00 P.M. 
General Subject Committees 
I. The Administration of Teacher Training. 


II. A Comprehensive Program of Publie Eduea- 


tion. 


III. Financing Publie Education. 

IV. Education for the New America. 

V. Public Education and Public Welfare. 
VI. A National Outlook on Education. 
VII. Interpreting the Schools to the Public. 


MONDAY, FEBRUARY 26, 6:30 P.M. 
Dinner Meeting 
Presiding, Paul C. Stetson, president, Department 
of Superintendence. 
Music and Entertainment. 
Economy, Wise and Otherwise, 
Charles E. Merriam, 


in Municipal Gor 
ernment, University of 


Chicago. 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 27, 9:30 A.M. 
Some National Problems in Education 
Presiding, Paul C. Stetson, president, Department 
of Superintendence. 
Reverend John R. Hagan, superin 
tendent of Cleveland Catholic Schools. 
Planned Teacher Production, Arthur B. Moehlman, 
School of Education, University of Michigan. 
Interpreting the Schools to the Public, Merle 


Sidener, president, Sidener, VanRiper and Kee! 


Invocation, 


ing, Advertising, Indianapolis. 
The Case for the Public Schools, Wm. J. 
president, Board of Education, Cincinnati. 
Critical Problems 


Graham, 


Shroder, 


Presentation of the Yearbook 


in School Administration, Ben G 
superintendent of schools, Pittsburgh. 
Report, Committee on Resolutions. 
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TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 27, 2:00 P.M. 


General Subject Committees 
I. The Administration of Teacher Training. 
II. A Comprehensive Program of Public Educa 
tion. 
Financing Public Education. 
IV. Education for the New America. 
V. Public Education and Public Welfare. 
VI. A National Outlook on Education. 
Interpreting the Schools to the Public. 
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Presiding, Frank Cody, superintendent of schools, 


Prog CSS and Probl mis n Negro Educat Ol, Rob 
ert R. Moton, president, Tuskegee Normal and 


Presiding, David E. Weglein, superintendent of 

hools, Baltimore, and second vice-president, 
Department of Superintendence. 

Invocation 9 Rabbi Barnett R. Bri kner, Kuelid 


Avenue Temple, Cleveland. 
Public Education and National We 
Zook, United States commissioner of education, 


Washington, D. C 


72 
f 


jare, George F, 


Public Education and the Nation’s Business, Ed 
ward A. Filene, merchant, Boston. 

Our National Dividends from Public Educat on, E. 
C. Hartwell, superintendent of schools, Buffalo. 


> 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 28, 2:00 P.M. 


A Compre hensive Program of Public 
Education 
Presiding, Carroll R. Reed, superintend nt of 
Sé hools, Minneapolis. 

The Elementary Schools, Frank G. Pickell, super- 
intendent of schools, Montclair, New Jersey. 
The Relationship between Secondary Education 

and Present Economie Trends, Howell Cheney, 
manufacturer, South Manchester, Connecticut. 
The Secondary Schools, Thomas W. Gosling, super- 


intendent of schools, Akron, Ohio. 
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Higher Education, James B. Edmonson, dean, 
School of Education, University of Michigan. 
WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 28, 8:30 P.M. 
Financing Public Education 
Presiding, Jessie Gray, president, National Educa 

tion Association. 

The Cleveland Symphony Orchestra. 

Financing Public Education—A Report of Genera 
Subject Committee III, Frank W. Ballou, chair 
man, and superintendent of schools, Washing 
ton, D. cG, 

THURSDAY, MARCH 1, 9:30 A.M. 
Reports of General Subject Committees 

Presiding, Paul C. Stetson, president, Department 
of Superintendence. 

Invocation, Reverend Dan F. Bradley, Pilgrim 


Congregational Church, Cleveland. 


Reports of Committee Chairmen: 

The Administration of Teacher Training, Edward 
D. Roberts, superintendent of schools, Cincin 
nati. 

A Comprehensive Program of Public Education, J. 
Stevens Kadesch, superintendent of schools, 
Medford, Massachusetts. 

Education for the New America, Willard E. Givens, 
superintendent of schools, Oakland, Calif. 
Public Education and Public Welfare, Leslie A. 
Butler, superintendent of schools, Grand Rap- 

ids, Michigan. 

A National Outlook on Education, John K. Norton, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 

Interpreting the Schools to the Public, Frank A. 
Jensen, superintendent of schools, Rockford, 


Illinois. 


REPORTS 


PROGRAM PROPOSED BY THE FED- 
ERAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON 
EMERGENCY AID IN 
EDUCATION 

(1) Tue emergency problem of keeping ele- 
mentary and secondary schools open on as 
nearly normal a basis as possible during the 
school year 1933-34 should be met by a federal 
appropriation of $50,000,000 to be allocated ae- 
cording to emergency needs in the several states. 
This sum may be provided in one of two ways: 
(a) By a special provision in the relief act, or 
less preferably (b) by a separate federal ap- 
propriation. In either case such appropriation 
shall be administered preferably by a board of 


which the U. S. Commissioner of Education 
shall be chairman and executive officer. 

(2) In view of the fact that the inability of 
many communities adequately to maintain 
schools is certain to continue during the fiscal 
year 1934-35 a federal emergency appropriation 
or allocation of not less than $100,000,000 
should be made available beginning July 1, 
1934; this appropriation or allocation to be dis- 
tributed in an objective manner, determined by 
a board of which the U. 8S. Commissioner of 
Education shall be chairman and executive offi- 
cer, and based upon reasonable evidence of needs 


and resources. 
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That the instability of educational sup- 
even in the abler states and communities, 
1e to the shrinkage of local ability to support 


ools during the depression, constitutes an as- 


>) 


ect of the present emergency of such propor- 
to endanger the effectiveness of the 
hools throughout the nation. The fundamen- 
relief which is necessary in order that public 
lucational institutions may be adequately sup- 
orted can be secured only through the adoption 
measures for the federal emergency aid to 
wation during 1934-365. 
tical in edueation that the people are justified 
funds to the 
Accordingly, it is reeom- 
be distributed 


The situation is so 


federal insure normal 
peration of schools. 
iended that a 


‘om the federal treasury to the various states 


substantial sum 


to assist them in meeting this phase of the emer- 


It is the sense of this conference that the 
nethod of distribution should provide first, that 
flat sum objectively determined be distributed 
all states; second, that a supplemental sum 
objectively determined but weighted to meet the 
eeds of the poorer states be ineluded in the dis- 
tribution, and third, that the method of distribu- 
on be stated in the statutes, provided that a 
contingent fund not to exceed ten per cent. of 
the amount so provided for 1934-35 be reserved 
for distribution to states and local units to meet 
exceptional and unforeseen needs under the di- 
rection of a board of which the U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Edueation shall be chairman. 
(4) Loeal funds should be released for school 


maintenance by: 
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(a) Refinaneing school district indebtedness 
or such municipal or county indebtedness as 
may have been incurred in behalf of the schools. 

(b) Providing federal loans to school districts 
or to municipal or county corporations, where 
(in the case of the latter) the loan is to be used 
for educational purposes; provided that in both 
instanees the loan shall rest on the seeurity of 
delinquent taxes, frozen assets in closed banks, 
or other acceptable securities. 

(5) Out of any new appropriations made for 
publie works not less than 10 per cent. should 
be allocated for buildings for schools, colleges 
and other educational enterprises. Such grants 
shall be available provided that an approved 
survey has been made, and that the survey shows 
the need for the buildings. In cases where such 
surveys have not already been made these sur- 
veys shall be made under the direction of the 
Office of Education through a decentralized re- 
gional organization. The cost of these surveys 
shall be charged to the public works appropria- 
tion for school plants. We recommend that the 
grants for such projects be made on a 100 per 
cent. basis. In administering this fund major 
attention should be given to the needs of the 
rural schools. 

(6) A federal appropriation or allocation of 
$30,000,000 should be provided to assist stu- 
dents to attend institutions of higher education 
for the period ending July 1, 1935, by (a) spe- 
cial provision in existing acts, or (b) by a sepa- 
rate federal appropriation. 

This fund should be administered by the U. S. 
Office of Education. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


DIFFERENTIAL PREDICTION OF SCHO- 
LASTIC SUCCESS 

For some time now general scholastic ability 
and ability in different subjects on the secon- 
dary level have been predicted through general 
ability tests, prognostic tests and tests of inter- 
ests and various achievements. The efficiency 
of these measurements for purposes of guidance 
is determined by noting the relationship between 
these test results and later success as measured 
by high-school or eollege marks or achievement 


test scores in different subjects. This relation- 


ship is pictured best, probably, by the correla- 
tion coefficient. Knowing the predictive correla- 
tion coefficient for a certain test or combination 
of tests, the limits of the prediction for an 
individual student’s suecess can be obtained. 
This probability is shown by the measurements 
known as the Standard Error or the Probable 
Error. We are able by these measures to say, 
within limits, for instance, for a certain group 
of students by using the American Council Test 
and a placement test with entering college stu 


dents, what the average mark of a given pupil 
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is likely to be. The predicted mark may be a 
B or 2=.3. The + .3 is the Probable Error 
and indicates in the group concerned, or simi- 
larly situated groups, the chances of a measure 
falling within .3, .6, .9 or within any other 
number of points of the predicted mark. The 
worth of the advice to the students and the 
regulations made by the institution will be lim- 
ited by the possibilities expressed by these 
Probable Errors. This kind of prediction is 
very important, because through it the limits of 
possibility for general scholastic success or suc- 
cess in any particular subject may be ascer- 
tained. 

There has been a growing need during the last 
few years for a measurement which will predict 
the chance of success in one college subject or 
curriculum as against another. This need has 
been growing during the last decade because of 
the great number of students who are asking for 
training in our colleges and universities. Since 
students are entering colleges in such large num- 
bers an important question is: In what subject 
or curriculum will the student do best? The 
satisfaction of this need is consistent with our 
educational philosophy of to-day which recog- 
nizes our responsibility for creating the oppor- 
tunity for all students to develop to the limits 
of their ability. 

To answer this need for more accurate gui- 
dance data in educational measurements the 
method of differential prediction was developed. 
New formulas for measuring the accuracy of 
this new kind of prediction were developed’ 
and at the same time an application of the 
method was made to show how it would operate 
on the college level. The method of differential 
prediction, like direct prediction which has been 
deseribed very briefly, uses tests of various 
sorts. However, since the object is to differ- 
entiate, as, for instance, between success in 
engineering against that of social studies the 
search is not toward general tests, such as gen- 
eral intelligence tests, but tests of aptitudes, 
interests, ete. Investigation of the use of such 
a general instrument as the American Couneil 
on Edueation shows, however, that its parts do 

1 David Segel, ‘‘ Differential Prediction of Abil- 
ity as Represented by College Subject Groups.’’ 
Jour. Educ. Research, xxv: 1 and 2 (January and 
February, 1932). 
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have some differentiating power.? The total 
seore on this test is used as a factor in this 
study because it was available. 

Some tests will be found to be of greater 
value than others for purposes of differentia] 
prediction. The more independent the tests the 
more valuable they will probably be. In the 
original study,® using this method on the col- 
lege level, the Cowdery Vocational Interest 
Blank, which is the forerunner of the Strong 
Interest Blank, was found to be of value. 
This study investigates the value of the dif- 
ferent interest scores made on the Strong In- 
terest Blank* and the scores on the different 
parts of the Iowa High School Content Ex- 
amination® for the differential prediction of 
success in college subject groups. The Strong 
Voeational Interest Blank is now used by col- 
lege personnel departments for purposes of vo- 
cational guidance, and the Iowa High Schoo! 
Content Examination is being used by high 
schools in aiding to determine the achievement 
of their high-school students and by colleges 
for purposes of guidance in college. Any 
values found for purposes of differential pre- 
diction are therefore of particular practical 
importance. 

The data were obtained from the records of 
100 junior college boys who had filled out the 
Strong Questionnaires and taken the Iowa Test 
at the time of entrance to junior college and 
who had finished one year’s work. The marks 
made by the boys in each of four colleges sub- 
ject fields were averaged. These average marks 
are used as our eriterion marks. The total 
score on the American Council on Education 
Psychological Examination was also available 
for each student. 

From a preliminary analysis of the data and 
from a consideration of Strong’s recommenda- 
tions® regarding the most independent of the 

2 David Segel and J. R. Gerberich, ‘‘The Value 
of the American Council Psychological Examina- 
tion for the Differential Prediction of Achieve- 
ment.’’ To be published in the Journal of Ap- 
plied Psychology.’’ 

3D. Segel, ibid. 

4Published by the Stanford University Press, 
Stanford University, California. 

5 Published by the Bureau of Educational Re- 
search and Service, Extension Division, State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 


6 Manual of Directions for the Vocational Inter- 
est Blank, Stanford University Press. 
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interest scores, the vocational scores used were 
reduced to six. These were engineering, medi- 

ne, law, life insurance, personnel management 
and purchasing agent. The factors which were 
ised in the investigation were as follows: 


Seore on the American Council on Education 
Psychological Examination (1931 Edition). 

Seore on English Literature (Iowa H. 8. Con- 
tent Examination). 

Score on Mathematics (Iowa H. S. Content 
Examination). 

Seore on Science (Iowa H. 8S. Content Exami- 
nation). 

5. Score on History and Social Science (Iowa 

H. S. Content Examination). 

6, Engineering Interest Score (Strong Blank). 
7. Medicine Interest Score (Strong Blank). 

8. Law Interest Score (Strong Blank). 

9, Life Insurance Interest Score (Strong Blank). 

10. Personnel Management Interest Score (Strong 
Blank). 

Purchasing Agent. 


The intereorrelation coefficients between these 
factors are given in Table I. The zero order 
correlation coefficients between the factors and 
differences between marks in certain college 
subject groups are given in Table II. The dif- 
ferential correlation coefficients for this table 
and for the study were all obtained by the use 
of the formula 
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I'(a-b)x = 4 [> > 
Na. + Tp-2 lab oT, Tp 


a 
since the direct correlations had been calculated 
The coeffi- 
cients using this formula come out in favor of 
In English- 


for a study of direet prediction. 


the first subject over the second. 
Languages the + .23 means that better scores on 
the American Council Test are indicative of a 
prediction of better English marks than Lan- 
guage marks. Similarly, the +.36 means that 
the better scores on the English Literature part 
of the Iowa test are indicative of prediction of 
better English marks than Language marks. If 
the coefficient has a minus sign such as the — .16 
of the Strong interest score in Life Insuranee, 
it means that the prediction is for better marks 


in languages than in English. The meaning of 


these signs for subject pairs is uniform 
throughout this study. 
This table (II) bears close examination. The 


results with the American Council Test gives 


a differential meaning to its scores in favor 
of English (English-Languages, + .23; English- 
Mathematies and Science, +.14) and History 
Mathematies 


(Languages-History, —.30; and 


7 J. Murray Lee and David Segel, ‘‘The Utiliza- 
tion of Data for Simple or Direct Prediction in 
the Development of Differential Prediction Regres- 
sion Equations,’’ Jour, Educ. Psychol., xxiv: 7, pp. 
550-54, October, 1933. 


TABLE I 
INTERCORRELATIONS BETWEEN THE SCORES ON THE AMERICAN COUNCIL TEST, THE STRONG VOCATIONAL 
INTEREST SCORES, AND THE SCORES ON THE PARTS OF THE IOWA HIGH-SCHOOL CONTENT 
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TABLE II 


ZERO 


ORDER CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS BETWEEN THE SCORES ON VARIOUS PREDICTION FACTORS AND 


DIFFERENCES BETWEEN MARKS IN CERTAIN COLLEGE SUBJECT GROUPS (DIFFERENTIAL PRE- 
DICTION CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS ) 


Differences in marks 
between 


Iowa English Lit- 
erature 


American Council 


3 Iowa Mathematies 


1 
> 


- 
im 
bo 


English-Languages (62 cases) +.23 + .36 
Languages-Mathematics and 

Science (68 cases) -.09 -. 
Language-History (41 cases) -.30 -.36 +.02 
English-Mathematics and 

Science (66 cases) . +.14 +.09 -—.25 
English-History (42 cases) -—.07 .00 +.14 
Mathematics and Science- 

History (44 cases) -.21 -—.09 +.39 


” 
27 


Science-History) as opposed to Languages and 
Mathematics and Science but does not show a 
differential as between English and History 
(English-History — .07). 

The English Literature test results give a 
differential in favor of English over Languages 
(+.36); Mathematics and Science over Lan- 
guages (—.27); and History over Languages 
(—.36). Iowa Mathematies gives a differential 
prediction particularly well as between mathe- 
maties and science marks as opposed to Lan- 
guages, English and History (— .37, — .25, + .39). 
Similarly, each of these tests may be analyzed 
to discover its particular value in predicting 
differential suecess. The Probable Errors for 
these coefficients are substantial, so that the 
smaller coefficients can not be considered too 
seriously. We have in the main considered 
coefficients of .20 and above as indicating a 
relationship. 

Although many of these coefficients may be 
of sufficient size to be taken into account in 
theoretical discussions, each of them (with one 
possible exception) may be considered to have 
little value as an individual correlation coeffi- 
cient to be used for purposes of guidance. 
However, an inspection of the intercorrelations 
given in Table I revealed the fact that many of 
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14 +.21 -0.1 -0.7 +.04 -.16 -.07 -—.08 
-.26 -.09 -.23 -.07 +.22 +.23 -.06 -.12 
+.07 -.26 +.38 +.12 +.10 +.06 -—.34 +.03 
-.12 4.12 -.24 -—.14 +.26@ +.07 -.13 -.20 
21 -.05 +.37 +.05 +.14 -.10 -.05 —-.41 
+.83 -—.17 +.61 +.18 -.12 -.17 -.28 +.15 





the intereorrelations were low. Therefore, it 
seemed possible that combinations of the proper 
factors might result in giving relationships of 
value to guidance. 

An examination of Table II indicates that 
the first criterion: English-Languages had very 
few correlation coefficients of any magnitude. 

This difference criterion was omitted from 
our further consideration. The other criteria 
seemed to have possibilities in this connection. 
The multiple correlation coefficients indicating 
the efficiency of predicting these five eriteria 
were obtained using those factors in each case 
which had a significant relationship with the 
criterion. These results (given in Table III) 
show that these factors when combined do have 
important relationships to the criteria. It is to 
be remembered that these eriteria consist of 
teachers’ marks which in turn have been based 
on various marks and ratings, mostly subjec- 
tive, made by the teacher on a scale of five 
points. 

To discover more effectively the relation of 
the factors of academic achievement when the 
unreliability of marks would not be present we 
attacked the problem from another approach. 
As stated before, the Strong questionnaire was 
filled out and the Iowa test given at about the 
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TABLE III 
\M{ULTIPLE CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS FOR THE PREDICTION OF DIFFERENCES IN COLLEGE MarKS USING 


VARIOUS 


‘riterion (differences in marks) 


uages-Mathematics and Sci- 


Lang 
Ang 
1¢ce 


eI 


Languages-History 


English-Mathematics and Science 
| 


English-History | 
( 
Mathematics and Science-History ! 
| 


same time at the beginning of the college year. 
The different parts of the Iowa test correspond 
fairly well with the college subject groups which 
are chosen. The main difference being that the 
[owa test has one part on science and one part 
on mathematies, whereas in other groups mathe- 
maties and seience were considered as one 
group. 

The relationship between measures taken at 
the same time ean not be considered strictly as 
a predicting relationship. In this case it can 
be considered such only in so far as the relative 
relationship between achievements such as are 
measured by the parts of the Iowa test remain 
It is assumed 


here that the change over a one-year period 
SD e 


constant over a period of time. 
would not be great. The only measures which 
can be used as faetors for discovering the dif- 
ferences in achievement as represented by the 
parts of the Iowa test are the interest scores 
on the Strong blank. The American Council 
test was not considered of value in this ease 


because of its uniform relationship with the 
various parts of the Iowa test. 


FACTORS 


Multiple correlation 


Factors Rip 
coefticient 


1. Iowa English Literature 
2. Iowa Mathematies 

3. lowa Science 

6. Strong Engineering 

8. Strong Law 

9. Strong Life Insurance 


49 


American Council 

Iowa English Literature 

5. Iowa History and Social Science 58 
6. Strong Engineering 

Strong Personnel Management 


3. Iowa Mathematics 
6 Strong Engineering 
8. Strong Law 

Strong Purchasing Agent 


.40 


4. Iowa Science 
6. Strong Engineering 
1. Strong Purchasing Agent 


48 


1. American Council 
3. Iowa Mathematics 
4. Iowa Science 

6. Strong Engineering 
Strong Purchasing Agent 


_ 
bo 


In considering the relationship between in- 
terest scores and achievement scores we can not 
assume that the 
achievement or the achievement the cause of the 
It is possible that there is mutual 


interest is the cause of the 
interest. 
reaction between them, i.e., that sometimes in- 
terest stimulates certain activities and at other 
times activities may stimulate interest, or it is 
possible that interest and achievement are but 
outward manifestations of an underlying mental 
activity. As a practical working instrument 
for guidance it is not necessary to know the 
nature of this relationship. 

The difference between the English Literature 
and History and Social Science and between the 
Mathematies and Science parts of the Iowa test 
did not show any appreciable correlation with 
the Strong interest scores and were omitted 
from further consideration. 

The zero order correlation coefficients, show- 
ing the relationships between the Strong interest 
seores and the difference between the scores on 
the parts of the Iowa test, are given in Table 
IV. 


The interest scores in law had little or no 
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relationship witl the lowa scores and have 
therefore been omitted from this table. These 


differential correlation coefficients show that 
there is considerable differential power 1n these 


interest tests 


rABLE IV 
ZERO ORDER CORRELATIO COEFFI BETWEEN 
HE SCORES O AND y OF THE 
lowa Hi SCHOOL CO EXA ATION (DIF 
FERI \L PRED ON CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS ) 
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Iowa English Litera 
ture-Mathematics 55 36 22 23 -.44 
Iowa English Litera 
ature-SelLlence 46 4] 20 co -.20 
lowa Mathematics 
History and Social 
Science Ot 29 3] 17 +.28 
Iowa Science-History 
and Social Science +.53 +34 yi 21 


The differential relationships given here show 
that these interest tests have more power to 
differentiate between these achievements than 
they do to show the achievements themselves. 
Using the relationship as a predictive one this 
means that these interest scores will predict 
differences between achievement in subjects bet- 
ter than they will predict absolute achievement 
in single subjects. Statistically, the reason for 
the difference of the results in differentiating 
ability and the direct relation with ability lies 
in the nature of correlations of these interest 
scores with the achievement as measured by the 
parts of the Iowa tests. As will be noted, some 
of these are positive and some negative. In 
finding the differential correlation coefficient the 
negative and a positive direct relationship coeffi- 
cient are brought together and the effect is an 
additive one. 

The multiple correlation coefficients resulting 
when the effect of all these factors are brought 
together in each case is given in Table V. These 
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results show that there is a fairly high relation- 
ship existing between some of the Strong inter- 
est scores and achievement as measured by the 
parts of the Iowa test. These relationships are 
high enough to be considered as factors in the 


ruidance of the student. 


TABLE V 
MULTIPLE CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS SHOWING THE 
RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN DIFFERENCES IN ACHIEVE 
MENT BETWEEN THE PARTS OF THE Iowa Hicu 
SCHOOL CONTENT EXAMINATION AND THE Scores 
ON THE STRONG VOCATIONAL INTEREST BLANK 


Criterion 
(Differences between Factors 
Test Seores) 


tion Coefficient 


Multiple Correla- 


Iowa English Litera- (6) Strong Engineer- 
ture-Mathematics ing 

(7) Strong Medicine 

( 


on 
ww 


Strong Life In- 
surance .68 

(10) Strong  Person- 

nel Management 

(11) Strong Purchas- 


ing Agent 
Iowa English Litera- (As above) 4 
ture-Science 
Iowa mathematics- (As above) 61] 
History and Social 
Science 
Iowa Science-History (As above, ex- 


and Social Science cept No. 11) .87 


In this study we have shown the relationship 
existing between vocational interest scores and 
differences between marks in college subject 
groups and differences between achievement test 
results. These relationships have been found 
substantial. The study also shows that these 
differential relationships may be stronger than 
direct relationships. The use of this method 
gives added value to the results of tests which 
are now often given by high schools and eol- 
leges. The method is much more accurate than 
any now existing in giving information upon 
which a decision may be made regarding the 
relative possibilities of suecess in different 
scholastic subjects, curriculas or occupations. 
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